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HISTORY 
LOVES 
COMPANY 


For visitors, the thrill of the surprise begins in Charleston, South Carolina’s 
unrivaled selection of hotels that consistently raise the bar on excellence. 
From trailblazing restaurants and cocktail bars to historic architecture 
and art to oceanfront wellness and adventure, these properties offer 
far more than just amenities. They provide a place to reflect on the past, 
connect with new friends, and unlock Charleston as a destination. 
Some call it hospitality. We call it the endless welcome. 


To check into one of Charleston’s award-winning hotels, visit: 
CHECKINTOCHARLESTON.COM 
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HIGHLAND PARK VILLAGE 


Est. 1931 | Da.ias, Tx 


LANDMARK OPEN-AIR CENTER 
WITH MORE THAN 50 WORLD-CLASS 
BOUTIQUES AND A DOZEN RESTAURANTS 


COMPLIMENTARY CAR SERVICE, 
PERSONAL SHOPPING AND VALET 


TAXFREE SHOPPING REFUND CENTER 





47 HIGHLAND PARK VILLAGE 
HPVILLAGE.COM 


VINCE | 214.559.0033 


fyPp Go ® 


Si every petaty considered. Every twist, turn, and talent level 
catered for. For anyone seeking to improve their game and 
surround theiselves with the best of golf, it simply doesn’t get 
. any better than here ~ the Golf Performance Center at Sea Island. 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 





ADD THE QUEEN CITY TO YOUR 
WINTER FOODIE LIST 


Mark your winter foodie bucket list: Charlotte, North 
Carolina, should be at the top. In a city where the 
culinary community is both close-knit and competitive, 
native and transplant, every meal is an exploration 

of the city’s evolving identity. And the accolades have 
certainly been pouring in over the years. Food & Wine 
magazine even declared the 2018 restaurant scene in 
Charlotte as its “breakout year,’ and this year looks even 
better. 


Both visitors and locals are eating up Charlotte's food 
and beverage evolution. From savory seafood at The 
Waterman to artisan tea at Not Just Coffee, the Queen 
City’s culinary scene mixes the new with the old, ” 
Southern fried with more than a dash of international 
spice and local talent with a melting pot of transplants. 
Complement a satisfying meal with a spin around 
tree-lined neighborhood streets where you can discover 





gems like outfitter The Sporting Gent. Stirred together, 
you have a metropolitan identity that’s exciting, 
authentic and most definitely delicious. 


Whether it’s a weekend getaway or week-long stay, 






mouthwatering dishes and drinks await in the 


Queen City. 


CHAPLOTTE 
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SOL THERN 
WOMEN 


IN BUSINESS 
PRESENTED BY SYNOVUS 


Raise a glass to Garden & Gun's newest title, Southern Women, a celebration of the 
iconic women whose strength and creativity have shaped the South. In honor of the 
book's release, G&G and Synovus host a series of events to recognize the female 
entrepreneurs and business leaders paving the way for generations to come. Join us for 
food, cocktails, and inspiring conversation with a few of the book's featured visionaries. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27 | THE GARDEN & GUN CLUB 
Lunch and Conversation with G&G cofounder and CEO Rebecca Darwin 
and businesswoman and philanthropist Darla Moore 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


THURSDAY, MARCH 19 | BOTTEGA RESTAURANT 
Lunch and Conversation with 
restaurateurs Vivian Howard and Pardis Stitt 







Southern TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Women 


THURSDAY, APRIL 2 | OXFORD EXCHANGE 
Cocktails and Conversation with designer Cristina Lynch 
and entrepreneur Laura Vinroot Poole 
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A RDENLGL N TO LEARN MORE AND PURCHASE TICKETS, 
GA VISIT GARDENANDGUN.COM/EVENTS 


GARDEN & GUN |S PROUD TO DONATE A PORTION OF SOUTHERN WOMEN PROCEEDS TO SUPPORT GIRLS INC. 
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It isn’t a rhetorical question. You need to 
know. She needs you to know. 


Synovus Private Wealth Management 
experts will help you develop a strategy 

for long-term financial success. From 
investment management to trust and estate 
planning to risk management and more, 

a team of dedicated specialists is ready 

to help you with personalized service 
wherever you are across the Southeast. 


Visit synovus.com/privatewealth to find a 
Synovus Private Wealth Advisor near you, 
and let’s talk about her future. 
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are not 
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ORVIS + Barbour 


EXPERTS \IN THE FIELD 
, ae Nd eS 


\ 
HIS SIDE OF THE|POND. | 
The Biggest offering, with over 20) exclusive styles for men & Women. 





ORVIS IS THE/#1 SOURCE FOR BARBOUR T 


The most Knowledgeable Consultants for getting the right features & fit. 
The authority for help with restoration, repair & care of 


an investment.that witklast you a lifetime... 
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SHOP THE COLLECTION AT ORVIS.COM OR ONE OF OUR 70+ RETAIL STORES 





Stylingby Kim Perrett; hair and makeup by Mary Beth Felts 
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Florida Found 


Rick Bragg’s flashbacks of 
shell hunting and stone crabs, 
atime-traveling voyage down 
the storied St. Johns River, 
and morethan two dozen 
hidden spots—from secluded 
island getaways to raucous 
dollar-billbars—that keep the 
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Tenth Annual Made 
in the South Awards 


Dreamy cotton blankets, a 
head turning camp knife, 
aGullah Geechee spice mix 
built on generations of family 
tradition, andmore—the 
winners of ourannual contest 
(ole: eho) s MoMe xerele ihe) Magia el Ati 


of Southern craftsmanship 
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Healing Notes 


Singer, songwriter, Americana favorite, 
author, and mother, Allison Moorer 
brings the ghosts ofa painful past to life 
with her new memoir and album, 
mesmerizing audiences and proving 
the healing power of storytelling 


By Silas House 


138 
Walnut Fever 


Allison Moorer, 
Felilelaevelgedelicie hela lag 
home in Nashwille. 
Jacket by Billy Reid. 


Each fall, pickers across 
the Southand beyond 

grab hats, gloves, and Nut 
A raelgekdelsloust seco keri ice lore) gy 
ona tasty mission—collect 
all the black walnuts they 
canfind 


By Bill Heavey 
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hideaway 
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The Southern Agenda 
Goings-on in the South 
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Roy Blount Jr. meets 
JUBILEE Florida Man 


51 Drinks: Viva El Presidente/54. Anatomy of a Classic: A 
Southern take on a Hanukkah staple /56 Tastemaker: The 
one and only Nathalie Dupree /58 Fork inthe Road: John T. 
Edge finds his home away from home in D.C. /62 What’s 
in Season: One sweet squash/65 Anniversary: An oral 
history of the world’s best airportrestaurant 


ON THE COVER 


Lounging on the Santa Fe 
River in northern Florida. 
Photograph by Gately Williams. 
Hat by Gigi Burris. 
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Clockwise from top: Sully Sullivan; Johnny Autry; Leila Ashtari; Jacqueline Stofsick 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE SWAMPS OF FLORIDA 


Casa del ‘0 


relentlessly american 


www.casadelriocollection.com 
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EDITOR'S 
LETTER 


Heavy Hitter 


A VINTAGE SLEDGEHAMMER GOES FROM 
RUST HEAP TO WALL HANGER 


ne of my favorite placesintheSouthisan 
uninhabited barrierisland off the coast 
of South Carolinawhere!’veleft tracksin 
thesand since! was akid. In gradeschool 
llostmy first bull redfish in the surfthere 
(and broke down in tears on my knees 
as the waves washed around me), and I 
encountered my first rattlesnake that 
wasn’t behind glass, coiled perfectly between clumps 
of sea oats on a brisk November morning. These days 
I love watching my kids’ enthusiasm as we beach the 
jon boat and they run wild on the vast and open sand 
flat, hunting for lettered olive shells and collecting 
feathers left behind by the resident pelicans and terns. 
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§ Follow meon Instagram and Twitter @davedibenedetto 


DiBenedetto with the finished product, courtesy of Richardson Axeworks. 
Below left: The sledgehammer’s head before restoration. 


Recently, wenearly stubbed our toes on 
ahunk of rusted metal resting in the san- 
dy clay of a tidal pool. After turning it over 
in our hands for a few minutes, we real- 
ized it must have been the head of an old 
sledgehammer. Knowing my penchant for 
things with a past, my wife, Jenny, wasn’t 
surprised when I slid the heavy find into 
the bottom of the shell bag. “Don’t worry,” 
Isaid, “I’ve got aplan.” 

That plan involved Chris Richardson of 
Richardson Axeworks, a 2018 Made in the 
South Awards honoree who created a busi- 
ness out of his passion for restoring old 
tools, from axes to cleavers, to function- 
ing works of art. While Richardson has 
instilled new life into some pretty rough 
pieces, this project was unique, he says, 
duetoanuntold number ofyears of saltwa- 
ter corrosion and deep pitting. Weagreed 
that the end result should accentuate 
the years of use—and disuse—the seven- 
pound sledgehammer had seen. Richard- 
son started with avinegar bath andasteel 
brush, thenused a wire wheel before mov- 
ing to countless rounds of sanding. The 
process can sometimes take weeks, until, 
he says, “I just get that feeling in my gut 
that it’s done.” From there he worked ona 
suitable hickory handle with a drawknife 
and sander before finishing it off with a 
scorch to bring out the wood’s grain. 

For Richardson, who since the awards 
has restored tools for folks intwenty-nine 
states, every project is special. “When I 
get to see the finished work, there is joy 
and relief and thankfulness that I get todo 
this,” he says. You'll find that same sentiment among 
this year’s crop of Madein the South Awards winners 
and runners-up (p. 120), whether it’s Pamela D, Jones 
Mackandher seafood spice mix, inspired by her Gullah 
Geechee roots, or Ethan Summers andhisindigo-dyed 
jackets, which riffon the traditional Japanese clothes 
his mother made for him when he was a boy. They all 
prove that creativity and craftsmanship have never 
been more vibrant in the South—and it’s an honor to 
shinea light on their work. 


DAVID DIBENEDETTO 
Senior Vice President & Editor in Chief 


Ten Years 
of Madein 


the South 


Honoring our first 
Hallof Famer 


We asked youto 
choose your favorite 
Madeinthe South 
honoree of the past ten 
years, andthe votes 
arein. The first induct- 
ee into the Made inthe 
South Awards Hall of 
Fameis Jerry Talton 
Decoys in Stella, North 
Carolina, which won 
the Outdoors category 
in 2016. Talton carves 
his decoys inthe 
traditional North 
Carolina Core Sound 
style, influenced by the 
region's working rigs of 
the past. Since Talton’s 
win, he's hardly had 
time to put down his 
bowl adze and spoon 
gouge, with orders 
coming from across 
the country and even 
internationally. Tosee 
Talton and hiswork 

in person, check out 
the Core Sound Decoy 
Festival (December 
7-8), on Harkers|s- 
land, North Carolina. 






PORTRAIT BY MARGARET HOUSTON 


Jacqueline Stofsick (2) 





UGG? REIMAGINED 


for the Modern Woman 





With over 200 styles and colors, shop Dillards.com 
for one of the largest assoriments of UGG® you'll find. 


UGG® 
Classic Femme Mini Boots, $170: 


Dillards.com 
1.800.345, 5273 
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The Style of Your Life. 


INSIDE. 
FLORIDA 


AMELIA ISLAND: 


BEYOND THE BEACH 


Take in Amelia Island's thirteen miles of sand and salt water, but venture 
beyond to discover the heart of this vibrant barrier island community 


Lowcountry beauty, Key West attitude, and Old 
Florida charm meet on the streets and waterways 
of Amelia Island. Located on the Sunshine State's 
northeast coast, the former fishing village is home to 
an abundance of sandy real estate, inviting sunseekers 
to stake their beach umbrellas, unfurl their towels, 
and stay awhile. But if your toes never leave the 
Appalachian quartz sand (no matter how beautiful a 
coastal stretch), you'll miss out on the pleasures of 
wandering the historic downtown streets lined with 
lovingly preserved Victorian homes; eating your way 
through the island’s robust food scene (bring on the 
fresh seafood!); indulging in a little R&R at a surprisingly 
diverse lineup of accommodations; and exploring 
Amelia's protected salt marshes, maritime forests, and 
deep-blue waterways. 

To start, pick a spot and establish your vacation 
HQ. With more than twenty places to choose from— 
quaint bed-and-breakfasts, historic inns, comfortable 
hotels, and two world-class resorts (the Omni Amelia 
island Plantation Resort and The Ritz-Carlton, Amelia 
Island)—you can’t go wrong with your selection. 
Traveling with a crew? Home rentals of all sizes are 
available to meet the needs of your group. And for 
those travelers looking to fully immerse themselves in 
the landscape, there are two campgrounds at Fort Clinch 
State Park, located on the north end of the island. Pitch 
your tent near the beach or set up camp under an ancient 
canopy of live oaks. The peaceful 1,400-acre preserve 
surrounding the park's nineteenth-century masonry fort, 


which stands sentinel over the entrance to St. Mary's 
River, is one of the island’s three state parks. 

But you haven't really experienced Amelia Island 
unless you get out on the water. (Boogie boarding doesn't 
count.) Meet up with the naturalists at Kayak Amelia 
for a three-hour guided paddle that's both educational 
and invigorating. Or book space on a guided tour with 
Amelia River Cruises. Come December and January, 
keep watch for the North Atlantic right whales that 
migrate to these waters to give birth. Travelers seeking 
more of an adrenaline rush can schedule a backwater 
CraigCat Catamaran tour—the compact boats reach 
speeds up to seventy-five miles per hour. Feeling 
especially adventurous? Sign on with the high-flying 
folks at Skydive Amelia Island for a bird's-eye view of 
the area waterways. 

Keep your energy up and head downtown. The 
picturesque roadways splintering off of Centre Street, 
downtown's main thoroughfare, are home to a vibrant 
network of local restaurants and independent shops. 
The area is blissfully chain-free. At Timoti’s Seafood 
Shak, the Poynter famity serves baskets of shrimp (fried, 
grilled, or blackened) alongside your choice of french 
fries, hush puppies, or slaw. A few blocks away, snag a 
courtyard seat and tuck into the catch of the day at Joe’s 
2nd Street Bistro, a historic district favorite since 1998. 
There are more than ninety other dining establishments 
to choose from, including The Ritz-Carlton's acclaimed 
AAA five-diamond restaurant Salt, so come hungry. 
Walk off your meal where? Back at the beach, of course. 


To start planning your Amelia Island vacation, visit Amelialsland.com 
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} e it 's the gentle crashing of the “Atlantic Ocean, beckoning you: co let go. 


= Maybe it’s the laughter of the-ones you’ re with, urging you to join the fun. Mars S 


Whatever itis, there’s something different about Amelia Island. 
Something ever so slightly enchanting. 


GCOME-MAKE MEMORIES” 


Come meet her for yourself. | AMELIAISLAND.COM 
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Situated on 2,500 acres of unspoiled 
paradise, Ocean Reef provides a long list of 
unsurpassed amenities to its Members 
including a 175-slip marina, two 18-hole golf 
courses, tennis facilities, state-of-the-art 
medical center, K-8 school, private airport 
and more. 


There are only two ways to experience 
Ocean Reef Club’s Unique Way of Life — as 
a guest of a member or through the 
pages of Living magazine. Visit 
OceanReefClubMagazine.com or 
call 305.367.5921 to request your 
complimentary copy. 





PHOTO CONTEST 


Meet the To 
Dog of 201 


Thanks to our readers for the more than 17,000 entries (and one million-plus 
votes!) in our Good Dog Photo Contest, in partnership with Gunner Kennels and 








O CEAN RE EF Cc LUB The Farmer’s Dog. Now go to gardenandgun.com/gooddog2019 to see the readers’ 
AG Nite) @ryavole wotete choice winners, editors’ favorites, and dozens of other very good dogs—including 
the overall winner, Komet, an English springer spaniel from Atlanta. 


KEY LARGO, FLORIDA 


PRIVATE » AUTHENTIC +» UNIQUE 


Phillip Walker 
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Erin and Ben 
Napier 
CRAFTS 

a 

Thanks to Erin and 
Ben Napier, Laurel, 
Mississippi, is enjoy- 
ingaboom of sorts. 
There, the couple 
founded Laurel Mer- 
cantile Co., on Front 
Street, to design and 
sell heirloom-quality 
goods such as kitch- 
enware, comforters, 
and coffee mugs; 

and Scotsman Co., 
where Ben hand- 
crafts one-of-a-kind 
home furnishings. 

In 2017, their HGTV 
series, Home Town, 
premiered, giving the 
Napiers the chanceto 
restore historic houses 
throughout Laurel. 
“Southerners take the 
modest things they 
haveand makethem 
beautiful,” Erin says. 


Dara | 
Caponigro 
HOME 

r 

“A humantouch in 
ahomeissoimpor- 
tant, especially in our 
technological society,” 
says Dara Caponigro, 
the creative director at 
F.Schumacher & Co. 
Before overseeing the 
company’sinventive 
fabrics and wallpaper, 
she worked as editor 
in chief of Veranda, 

a founding editor of 
Domino, design and 
decoration director 
at Elle Decor, and 
decorating director 

at House Beautiful. 
Naturally, she has 
filled her New York 
home with antiques 
and handmade goods. 
“Handcrafted items 
bring so much person- 
ality and depth,” she 
says. “It’s about soul.” 
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Rob 

Samuels 
DRINK 

rf] 

For eight generations, 
Rob Samuels's fam- 
ily has been distilling 
Maker's Mark bourbon 
in Loretto, Kentucky. 
Andalthough he has 
acted as Maker’s chiof 
operating officer since 
2010, over the years 
Samuels has been in- 
volvedin nearly every 
aspect of the com- 
pany, including the 
hand dipping ofeach 
bottle inits signature 
red wax, a tradition his 
grandmother Margie 
(aKentucky Bourbon 
Hallof Famer) started. 
“Drinks are such an 
important part of the 
culture of this region,” 
he says. “It’s about 
what's inthe bottle 

as wellas the story 

it tells.” 


“Southern food is 
magical,” says the 
chef Carla Hall. “When 
Itaste something, 

it’s like | know the 
personwho madeit 
without ever having 
met them.” Bornin 
Nashville, Hall rose to 
culinary stardom on 
television—including 
as acontestant on Top 
Chefandasacohost 
ofthe Emmy-winning 
talk show The Chew— 
but keeps her heart 
rootedin Southern 
dishes. Her three 
cookbooks venerate 
classic comfort foods 
suchas okra, johnny- 
cakes, and biscuits. 
“Eating this foodisthe 
same thing] feel when 
| godown South,” Hall 
says. “I’m at home.” 


Laura 
Vinroot Poole 
STYLE 

a 

“Inthe South, we've al- 
ways been innovators,” 
says Laura Vinroot 
Poole. That’s certainly 
true inhercase. Over 
the past two decades, 
Poole has established 
herselfas one ofthe 
region's leading taste- 
makers, founding Cap- 
itol,a luxury clothing 
boutique in Charlotte 
that touts emerging 
designers as wellas 
venerable brands that 
create eye-catching 
women's designs, and 
then spawning two 
sibling stores inthe 
Queen City: Tabor 

and Poole Shop. Last 
spring, she spread 
westward, opening 
Capitol’s second loca- 
tionin Santa Monica, 
California. 


—_ 


T.Edward 
Nickens 
OUTDOORS 

a 

Whether he’s fly fish- 
ing for rainbow trout 
inEast Tennessee, 
flushing bobwhites 

in Georgia's Red Hills, 
orrelaxing at homein 
Raleigh, Garden & Gun 
contributing editor 

T. Edward Nickensis 
always on the lookout 
for innovative outdoor 
goods that tell astory. 
“Im intrigued when a 
maker goes a few extra 
steps to connect their 
work to the Southern 
experience or land- 
scape insome way,” 
he says. This marks 
theninthtime that 
Nickens, whose books 
include The Total 
Outdoorsman Manual, 
hasjudged the Made 
inthe South Awards’ 
Outdoors category. 
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@ Findus on Facebook, Instagram, and Twitter @gardenandgun 


“Could you prepare 
us forthe Good Dog 
story by giving. say, 
a one-to-five-tear- 

jerkemojtrating?” 


BATTLE OVER THE EVERGLADES 
Thank you for “Wild Hope” (October/ 
November 2019). The problems of pol- 
lution, fertilizer runoff, loss of flora and 
fauna, and their effect on Florida are very 
real, and time is of the essence. Kudos for 
raising the issue and providing impetus 
to the stakeholders—Floridians, envi- 
ronmentalists, fishermen, tourists, Big 
Sugar, farmers, Corps of Engineers, and 
politicians—to restore the Everglades. 


Tim Saewert 
Placida, Florida 


Iwas extremely disappointed in “Wild 
Hope” unfairly targeting sugarcane 
farmers, who have done more for Ever- 
glades restoration than any other private 
entity. Since 1994, Florida’s sugarcane 
farmers have achieved a56 percent 
average reduction in phosphorus, more 
than double the 25 percent required by 
law. Farmers have spent nearly $450 
million on special taxes, and for re- 
search and infrastructure to implement 
cleanup measures. The author didn’t 
note that sugarcaneis one of the best 
filters for Lake Okeechobee’s water. 
With a perennial crop, you get three to 
four annual harvests and therefore don’t 
have to disturb the soil. Sugarcane stores 
huge amounts of carbon. G&G missed an 
opportunity tohighlight the ingenuity, 
sustainability, and economic success 
happening on sugarcane farms. 


Ryan Weston 
CEO, Florida Sugar Cane League 


The editors respond: Garden & Gun 
stands by the reporting in “Wild Hope.” 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED 

Thanks for the advice about mixing 

up dinner party guest lists (Ask G&G, 
October/November 2019). When! was 
the only single woman on our block, I was 
asked tothe Tupperware parties, but 
when it came to dinner, the invitation 
never came. | joined my local Rotary Club, 
which met for dinner, and made lifelong 
friends—couples and singles. 


dane Sinclair 
Greer, South Carolina 


Thank you for your perfect response 
tothe question about Oklahomain Ask 
G&G. My ancestors lived in the Old 
Nation and were marched on the Trail 

of Tears. Many of these same people or 
their children fought in the Battle of New 
Orleans and for Texas independence. 


Jeanne Bornefeld 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Bless your hearts. Guy Martin’s history 
lesson was nice, but the fact is, Oklahoma 
is not Southern. Noris Texas. Dousalla 
favor and keep my favorite magazine on 
the right side of the Mississippi. 


Clay Zeigler 
Jacksonville, Florida 


GONE TO THE DOGS 

Geez, could you prepare us for Good Dog 
by giving, say, a one-to-five-tear-jerk 
emojirating? Or a warning: “Ifyou’re 
over fifty, don’t read this while drinking.” 
Anyhoo, thanks for messing me up with 
another great dog story this month. 


Dale Smith 
Fort Worth, Texas 





Social 
Chatter 


GARDENANDGUN.COM 
AND BEYOND 


WE ASKED... 
What’s your go-to 
bourbon, and 

what’s your splurge? 
Ina Talk ofthe South 
newsletter, we called for 
bourbon opinions. Top picks: 
Maker’s Mark, Woodford 
Reserve, Buffalo Trace, 
Blanton’s, Pappy, Angel’s 
Envy, and afew surprises. 


Old Charter. “Everybody whois any- 
body” drank that when | was growing 
upinthe Mississippi Delta. Splurge: 
Angel's Envy. Marilyn Brookes 


| drink Woodford Reserve every day, 
including special occasions. A slice of 
heaven ina busy world. Scott Griffin 


Shop the middle shelf. Not the bot- 
tom's plastic bottles, not the top. For 
alltimes: Old Forester. John Scull 


Everyday: Rebel Yell. Special: Mak- 
er's Markjulep. John Zebelean Ill 


Once the drinking lamp is lit, | pour 
Buffalo Trace. After the second, | go 
to Elijah Craig. Steve Layton 


Blade and Bow. Jason Brow 


| serve George Dickel whiskey to 
guests. | have been gifted with Pappy 
and am happy to share asip ifsome- 
oneis close enough. Dianne Neal 


ILLUSTRATION BY PETER OUMANSKI 
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THE BEACHES OF FORT MYERS & SANIBEL: 


ON THE WATER 


From barrier island beaches to serene paddling trails, 
Southwest Florida promises saltwater adventures at every turn 


While the mainland is a coastal oasis in its own right, 
Southwest Florida is skirted by barrier islands, making 
the glamorized notion of island hopping reality for those 
craving a short expedition beyond the shore. Just ask the 
locals—amid the hundreds of destinations, each has its 
own distinct feel, so you're free to drop anchor wherever 


consider grabbing a paddle. With near perfect conditions 
all year long, coastal Fort Myers and Sanibel serve as 
one of the country's foremost paddling destinations, 
and if you're partial to stand-up paddleboard or kayak, 
the setting provides miles of serenity and a brush with 
the native wildlife. An afternoon on the Gulf of Mexico 


suits your fancy. While nearby locales 
promise miles of exploration and 
plentiful lodging for an extended stay, 
a journey through the smaller islands 
of Captiva, Cayo Costa, Useppa, 
Cabbage Key, and others rewards 
boaters with secluded stretches of 
white sand and the blissful peace and 
quiet only found off the beaten path. 

No matter where you find paradise, 
prepare to treasure hunt: From conchs 
to coquinas, a bounty of one-of-a- 
kind souvenirs awaits. Thanks to 
Caribbean currents, thousands of 
smooth, unblemished seashells wash 
ashore on lacal beaches in a single day, 
making for some of the best shelling in 
the world. Leisurely shell seekers can 
tote a bucket to the shores of Sanibel 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR 





ISLAND HOPPER 
SONGWRITER FEST 


For ten days every September, 
some of country rnusic's 
greatest singer-songwriters 
descend upon coastal 
Southwest Florida for an 
unforgettable gathering. With 
more than a hundred shows at 
intimate venues across Captiva 
Island, downtown Fort Myers, 
and Fort Myers Beach, the 
Island Hopper Songwriter Fest 
delivers the region's perfect 
soundtrack. Leam more at 
IslandHopperFest.com 


might lend itself to a dolphin, osprey, 
or manatee sighting, but those in 
search of a quieter, more immersive 
adventure can set off down the Great 
Calusa Blueway, a 190-mile paddling 
trail that meanders through the Gulf's 
open water, as well as back bays and 
mangrove forests. 

For many, however, no Florida 
experience is complete until you've 
gone fishing, and whether a lazy cast or 
a deep-water expedition is more your 
speed, the Southwest coast is widely 
considered an angler's paradise. En 
route to the community of Matlacha, 
fishermen will want to stop at the the 
Fishingest Bridge in the World, where 
hundreds of folks are known to linger 
and drop a line. Sportfishing options 





or Captiva Island, while those more adventurous might 
try their luck on the barrier islands’ more remote beaches, 
which abound in untouched pearly banks. And if you 
don't have a vessel at your disposal, don’t fret; countless 
local excursions offer a ticket to ride, be it an ecotour, a 
fishing charter, or a golden-hour cruise. 

For a closer encounter with the region's wild beauty, 


are also abundant, along with expert captains to guide 
you to hot spots offshore. The region's elusive tarpon have 
posed a thrilling challenge for generations of anglers, and 
many have hooked one in the Boca Grande Pass, known 
as the Tarpon Capital of the World. 

However you travel them, the Gulf's calm, clear waters 
beckon for miles, inviting you to explore. 


Plan your coastal experience today: FortMyers-Sanibel.com 





0 3 Some out-of-the-way 
. places are easy to find. 


™TISLANDSLOGY 








NORTH CAPTIVA ISL 
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§ “ Islandology is our way of life. It's setting out without a set destination. It's closing the map 
HE BEACHES OF ; : ; 
FORT MYERS and seeing what's on the horizon. Because special places often show up out of the blue. 
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ORTMYERS-SANIBEL.COM Plan your trip at FortMyers-Sanibel.com 
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NEVER UNDERESTIMATE THE POWER 
OF WOMEN. 





Silvercrest is an independent investment advisory and financial services firm 
created to provide traditional and alternative asset management 
to wealthy families and select institutional investors. 
The time is now. 
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Home Again 


ON HER FOOD NETWORK SHOW, 
THE IRREPRESSIBLE KARDEA BROWN 
CELEBRATES HER GULLAH ROOTS 
By Latria Graham 
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Kardea BrownonSou fronds Wadmalaw Island, where shegrew up cooking with her grandmother. 
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“[ think the 
Gullah people 
laid the 
foundation 
for Southern 
cooking. Before 
farm-to-table 
was afad, itwas 
what Gullah 
people did” 


oy, 


Brown, once voted 
“class clown” inhigh 
school, plays around 
outside Wadmalaw’s 
Cherry Point Seafood. 
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n April 2015, Kardea Brown left behind herjob in social services for a life cooking in front of the 
camera. She’d recently impressed Food Network executives after a boyfriend signed her up to 
audition for a pilot, but the suits wanted her to hone her cooking skills. So the South Carolina 
native and longtime Atlantaresident returned tothe South from New Jersey to begin the New 
Gullah Supper Club, centeringevents around the food she grew upeating at her grandmother’s 
house on Wadmalaw Island. Food Network kept in touch, booking her to spar with chefs on 
shows such as Beat Bobby Flay and tapping her to host Cupcake Championship. Then, this 
past summer, Delicious Miss Brown debuted, allowing her to introduce the dishes of her Gullah 
upbringing to the nation. Ahead of season two, which begins in early 2020, Brown reflects on the leap of 


faith that led to her own show. 


How did the New Gullah Supper Club dining 

series get started? 

WhenIcameupwith the idea, Iwas literally broke. [sold 
everything I had, moved back down South, and had to 
figure out a way to get my footin the food industry. On 
my train ride—because I couldn’t even afford a plane 
ticket at that point—to Charleston, I was just sitting 
there talking to God and the universe. I said, “I like 
to travel. | like to cook. What if] just do some type of 
traveling dinner party?” But what could set me apart? 
Well, the food that I cook is different. You can’t find it 
everywhereunless you cometo Charleston to eatit, so 
why not take Charleston to other places?! said, “I’m go- 
ingto goon theroad, andl’m goingto share my culture 
with people.” 


You often bring a Gullah singer or storyteller 

with you to these events. 

I’mbigon visualization. The idea was to transport peo- 
ple to Charleston, and I wanted them to feel like they 
were sitting on a porch with someone’s grandmother 
orlistening toa soulful song at ajuke joint. 


What makes the Sea Islands so special to you? 
Spending my summers on Wadmalaw Island, where 
my grandmother is from—I didn’t realize how pre- 
cious it was until I became an adult. My grandmother 
grew up in the time when it was actually frowned upon 
to speak the Gullah dialect, or to talk with the Gullah 
tongue, because it was not considered proper English. 
We preserved as much of our culture as possible. The 
language, the people, the land, the landscape—where 
else can you find that in America? It’s really near and 
dear to myheart tobe abletofilminmyhometownand 
toshowthe world what I grew up seeing. 


When you prepare the food of your regionon the 
show, you seem to beam with pride. Everybody 
thinks of Southern food, soul food, as heavy staples, 
butyour recipes are lightandfresh. 

Alot of our dishes are big one-pot dishes that can feed 
afamily like my grandmother’s—she grew up with four- 
teen brothers and sisters. A lot of our foods are based 
onwhatis grownon theland andwhat wecaughtinthe 
sea. | think the Gullah people laid the foundation for 
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Southern cooking. Before farm-to-table was a fad, it 
was what Gullah people did, so 1 wanted to show the 
world that African American people don’t just fry 
chicken and eat collard greens swimming in meat. It’s 
very intentional on my part, to show adifferent part of 
the South. 


You really cut up when you’re around your family 
onthe show. Were you like that growing up? 

1 am definitely a goofball. The funny thing is in high 
school, they have senior superlatives, so 1 was voted 
“most likely to beheard in the hallway,” andI was voted 
“class clown.” Asa Southern little girl growing up, that 
was the exact opposite of what my grandmother taught 
me: A lady should be seen, never heard. [Laughs.] That 
just went out the window. I’m a big kid. | like to joke 
around. I think laughter is the cure to every ailment, 
any disease, 


Your grandmother appears on the show. What 

does she think of your work? 

My grandmother isa very practical woman. She grew 
upin the erawhen you hadto make something of your- 
self through education, so when I told her that I was 
giving up my career in the social services sector, she 
said, “You have to be crazy.” Recently, when I got the 
news that the show had gotten picked up, she said, “I 
watched you, and how serious you were about your 
craft.” She said, “I’m really proud of you. mean, words 
can’t explain how proud 1am of you.” 


She also taught you how to cook. 

[learned the basics of cooking from my grandmother, 
but my mother was always the entertainer. She loved 
having her friends over for dinner. She always had big 
lavish birthday parties where she did allof the cooking, 
solIthinkthat’s wherel got the idea of cooking for enter- 
tainment, and cooking for friends and family. 


What can we expect in the second season? 

Season one was the introduction to me and my world. 
Season two, you get to knowmy family. always thought 
that this would be my personal diary in a sense. I can’t 
wait for viewers tosee my growth, not only as acookor 
achef but as aperson, becausethis reallyisa journey. @ 
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Life, Camera, 
Action 


DOCUMENTARIAN RHETT TURNER BUILDS 
AN ECOLOGICAL LEGACY ON FILM 
By Patricia Murphy 


hett Turner will go to almost any lengths 
to tell a good story—in this case, about 
whooping cranes. “The days started at 
four inthe morning,” he says of the shoot- 
ing schedule for Journey of the Whooping 
Crane, his recent documentary about 
North America’s tallest birds and their 
return from near extinction. “They do 
theirbest movementat first light and inthe evenings, 
so you have to start early.” 

While enduring predawn wake-up calls, Turner and 
his longtime production partner, Greg Pope, spent two 
years traveling to seven locations—from the North- 
west Territories of Canadathrough Texas, Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Florida—to capturethe cranes’ twenty- 
five-hundred-mile annual migration. The filmmakers 
slept overnight in bird blinds, shot from motorboats, 
rigged drones with high-definition cameras, and gen- 
erally did anything necessary tocapturetheresilience 
of the unique birds, as wellas the enormousefforts un- 
der way to protect them and grow their numbers. 

“I want people to take away from the film how beau- 
tiful the bird is and how much humans have done to 
help bring this bird back from the brink of extinction,” 
Turner says. After their number shrank to about fif- 
teen in the 1940s, the whooping crane population has 
rebounded to almost 850 today. “But we need to be 
vigilant, and weneed to pass the care of these animals 
on tothe next generation.” 

At fifty-three, Turner knows what it means to be 
“the next generation,” as one of the five children of Ted 
Turner, the founder of CNN and anavid outdoorsman 
and conservationist. Growing upin Atlanta and, later, 
rural South Carolina on the family estate, Rhett hada 
life asa Turner that meant sailing, hunting, fishing, and 
anything else that kepthim and his siblings outside, of- 
tenon the water. “Dad instilledinusfromavery young 
age howimportant the landscapeis,” Turner says, “to 
keep it natural and totake care of it.” 

After getting hands-on experience editing video at 
CNN’s Tokyo bureau andearning his bachelor’s of fine 
arts in photography from the Rhode Island School of 
Design, Turner began toinfuse that commitment into 
his films. Many document the efforts required to bring 
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some of the world’s most endangered species and re- 
sources back to health forthe future, often with a focus 
on the South (and most are available to stream). 

“Pve done alot of traveling all over the world, but to 
beabletodosomething inthe Southeast, wherel grew 
up, gives me the ability to focus on the backyard,” he 
says. “And the backyard is very pretty, very dramatic, 
and gives the opportunity to do some very good work.” 
That work also includes Secrets of the Longleaf Pine, 
which chronicles the battle to protect the ecologically 
critical longleaf forests that once covered ninety mil- 
lion acres, from Texas to Virginia, but have dwindled to 
just 5 percent of their original footprint. And Turner’s 
latest film, Georgia from the Air, offers an expansive ae- 
rial tour of the state shot entirely with drone-mounted 
cameras. Audiences get a bird’s-eye view of barely 
there towns, mountain mornings, Friday-night lights, 
Atlanta’s skyscraping towers, sunrise beaches, and 
yes, longleaf pines. 

“Rhett has a genuine passion for the conservation 
ofnature, and that isexpressed through his films,” says 
Dr. George Archibald, the cofounder of the Interna- 
tional Crane Foundation, which worked with Turner 
and Pope as they filmed. “He’s made a huge impact.” 

Turner predicts he won’t be the last to carry the 
torch. “My son has been raised in the outdoors,” he 
says. “My nieces and nephews, too, have been raised 
as stewards of the environment.” Call them the next 
next generation, ready to extend the family legacy. 8 





“Dadinstilled 
inusfroma 
very young age 
how important 
the landscape 
is,” Turner 
says of his 
father, Ted, 
“to keepit 
naturaland to 
take care of it” 


y 





Filmmaker Rhett 
Turner on his family’s 
Nonami quail 
plantation, outside 
of Albany, Georgia. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ALICIA OSBORNE 
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ys FROM NEAR & FAR PITCHED IN TO MAKE IT A MEAL 


TO REMEMBER. HERE’S TO ENDING THE YEAR WITH GENEROSITY. 
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WOMEN’S RIVER ROAD JACKET 


To build the new River Road Jacket, we sourced an innovative fabric 
from a renowned Scottish mill that delivers the look & performance of 
classic waxed-cotton without the stiffness or waxy feel of the original. 
For yourself, or for a gift they'll love, it works hard from farm to table. 


ORVIS 


OUTDOOR OUTFITTERS, INSTRUCTORS, AND APPAREL MAKERS. SINCE 1856. 


LEARN MORE AT 70+ RETAIL STORES & ORVIS.COM 
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Rally Cat 


THE COMPELLING SAGA OF THE FLORIDA 
PANTHER’S COMEBACK 
By Jonathan Miles 


hances are, you’ve never seen Florida’s 
official state animalin the wild—noteven 
yourural Floridians. Florida panthers are 
stealthy creatures, despite their size, and 
do most of their prowling from dusk to 
dawn. Moreimportant, they’re profound- 
lyscarce. The state’s best population es- 
timates range from 120 to 230 panthers. 

Twenty-five years ago, however, those sighting 
chances were close to nil, and the odds were looking 
strong that, within a decade or so, no one would ever 
again see a Florida panther in the wild, because there 
simply wouldn’tbe any. Only ahandful remained back 
then: twenty by one mid-1990s estimate, six by anoth- 
er, both numbers absurdly dire. TheFloridapanther’s 
cousins had long since been wiped out in other Eastern 
states. Onlythe human-resistant ferocity of Florida’s 
interior—“nothing down here,” as Jack Kerouac wrote, 
“but scorpions, lizards, vast spiders, mosquitoes, vast 
cockroaches & thorns in the grass”—had cushioned 
the panther froma similar fate. But the onrush of de- 
velopment was ending that cushion, paving the way— 
literally—for the panther’s end in the wild. 

Craig Pittman’s Cat Tale: The Wild, Weird Battle to 
Save the Florida Panther tells the story of how that 
didn’t happen. Environmental story lines that don’t 
endin gloomare their own kind of endangered species 
these days, which is just one of the pleasantly oddball 
aspects of Cat Tale. Pittman, a longtime Tampa Bay 
Times reporter, has written aticktock account of how 
aband of scientists mounted adesperate rescue oper- 
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® Cat Tale, Hanover Square, $28 


ation to pull the Florida panther back from almost cer- 
tain extinction. It’s a punchy, riveting story—despite 
spanning decades and despite many of the pivotal 
struggles playing out on the bureaucratic level—that 
rouses and uplifts (for the dogged work of its central 
cast, and for the fragile success they achieved) while 
also infuriating and dismaying (for the man-made ob- 
stacles they faced, and for the degree of that fragility). 

Scientists tend to make for dry copy, but this is Flor- 
ida, where nothing is ever fully dry. Sowe have Roy Mc- 
Bride, a West Texas hunter for hire whose wolf-hunting 
skills were the inspiration for Cormac McCarthy’s The 
Crossing. McBride gave up killing cougars for sheep 
ranchers inorder to track and tag them for scientists, 
and he became instrumental to Florida’s effort tosave 
its panthers—a defector to the cause of conservation. 
But we also have David Maehr, a seemingly gung ho 
wildlife biologist who, as Pittman painstakingly docu- 
ments, cut corners on his research and then used the 
shoddy results for alucrative sideline “aiding builders 
and developers and mining companies that wanted 
torunasteamroller over state and federal regulatory 
agencies”: another kind of defector. 

As with everything Florida, the deeper you go, the 
stranger it all gets. The panthers faced an array of 
existential threats: habitat loss; pollution; cars; and 
sometimes, from spooked or vindictive Floridians, 
bullets and arrows. But inbreeding, as one scientist 
discovered, might’ve been the most urgent threat, and 
addressing that proved key tothe panthers’ comeback. 
The scientists’ “Hail Mary pass,” as Pittman charac- 
terizes it, was to import and release Texas cougars 
to freshen up the gene pool. This controversial “out- 
breeding” gambit succeeded, but as panther numbers 
increased, so too did nonchalance about—and some- 
times opposition to—preserving their habitat. Hence 
another grave threat: greed. At one point—I think it 
was when a federal bureaucrat overrode biologists’ 
objectionstoadevelopment by decreeing “Floridawill 
be developed,” or maybe when opponents of panther 
relocation coined the idea that “extinction is God’s 
plan”—limagined a panther mirroring the thoughts of 
acharacter in a Lauren Groff story: “Of all the places 
in theworld, she belongs in Florida. How dispiriting to 
learn this of herself.” 

Yet big cats are more or less extinct in every other 
state east of the Mississippi; only Florida has them, be- 
cause only Florida devoted itself to saving them. And 
suitably, Pittman closes Cat Tale on an optimistic note. 
But caution is warranted. To quote Jimmy Buffett: “If 
you take one look behind the shine / it doesn’t always 
gleam.” Of the state’s maybe two hundred panthers, 
more than a dozen have been flattened by cars so far 
this year. In August, state officials released trail-cam 
footage showing panthers witha mysterious affliction 
hobbling their ability to walk. The heroic effort to save 
the panther, thrillingly chronicled here, deserves an 
equally heroic commitment toensuring its future. 8 





Odeto 
Larry 
Brown 


A Mississippi voice 
shinesin this 
short-story collection 


Larry Brown had been 
a firefighter, a plumber, 
and atruck driver by 
age twenty-nine, when 
asa father of threein 
Oxford, Mississippi, 

he began devoting 

his hours to writing 
fiction. He collected 
astack of rejection 
letters until Easyriders 
magazine published 
his piece involving 
adusty motorcycle, 
arattlesnake, anda 
weed-sniffing sheriff. 
That tale opens Tiny 
Love (Algonquin), the 
complete collection of 
Brown's darkly comic 
short stories starring 
smart and salty work- 
aday Southerners. In 
the book’s foreword, 
Garden & Gunbook 
reviewer Jonathan 
Miles shares a moving 
tribute to his friend 
Brown, who went on 

to author nine books, 
and who died in his 
sleep at age fifty-three. 
Now counted among 
the titans of modern 
Southern storytellers, 
Brown lived a life that 
proclaimed the power 
of writing your own 
dream.—CJ Lotz 
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Dynamic Soul 


DEVON GILFILLIAN BRINGS A SOUND ALL 
HIS OWN ON HIS INSPIRING DEBUT 
By Matt Hendrickson 


uring a recent visit to Los Angeles, Dev- 
on Gilfillian had alittletimeto kill before 
he was due in the studio. So his manager 
arranged alast-minute songwriting ses- 
sion at the home of Jonas Myrin, aSwed- 
ish artist best known for his work in the 
Christian music world. He soon arrived 
at Myrin’s white-walled Hollywood man- 
sion, but the session stalled. “We were trying to write 
something with an upbeat dance tempo, and it wasn’t 
working,” Gilfillian says. “Jonasis likea therapist, sowe 
ended up just talking about life for four hours.” 

The twenty-nine-year-old had ample reason to re- 
flect. In 2018, the van carrying him, his band, and his 
manager was struck head-on by a drunk driver on a 
curvy road outside Athens, Georgia. Miraculously, ev- 
eryone escaped without major injuries. But it left Gil- 
fillian shaken,and Myrin pushed himto confront those 
feelings. The result is “Stranger,” a dreamy, gospel- 
tinged number that serves as the benediction to the 
lush, expansive soul of his debut album, Black Hole 
Rainbow. “It’s abouta person who comes into your life 
tokeepyou safe, whether that bean angel orsomething 
else,” Gilfillian says of the song. He asked his father, 
Nelson—who moonlights as a wedding singer in Gilfil- 
lian’s native Philadelphia—to sing backup onthe track. 
“He was emotional when | sent him the lyrics,” Gilfil- 
lian recalls. “But there was such joy in creating with my 
dad because] had never done that.” 

All good wedding singers need a thick song cata- 
logue, lest they irk a couple who want to hear “Brown 
Eyed Girl” and “Brick House.” The senior Gilfillian’s 
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chops have certainly rubbed offon his son. Growing up 
ona steady diet of Marvin Gaye and Curtis Mayfield, 
he started playing guitar at fourteen when his father, as 
hedescribes it, “slapped me upside the head with Jimi 
Hendrix.” After graduating from Pennsylvania’s West 
Chester University with a degree in psychology, Gilfil- 
lian relocated to Nashvillein 2013, eventually meeting 
his band members while playing gigs around town. The 
buzz worked its way through the East Nashville clubs 
tothe staid compounds on Music Row, and for the past 
twoyears, Gilfillian has been the go-to opener for acts 
across the musical spectrum, from Brothers Osborne 
to Mavis Staples to Trombone Shorty. 

Those eclectic experiences shine throughon Black 
Hole Rainbow, which blends old-school soul, funk, 
bluesy guitar, and a few other twists. Using vintage 
gear, Gilfillian and producer Shawn Everett (Alabama 
Shakes, Kacey Musgraves) recorded instrumental ver- 
sions ofeachsong onthe albumto analog tape. Everett 
then had the material pressed onto vinyl and created 
digital files of the vinyl recordings, which he and Gilfil- 
lian could then fiddle around with. Ifyou listen close- 
ly, you can hear the vinyl’s crackle and pop. “We were 
sampling ourselves,” Gilfillian says, laughing. “But it 
wasworthit. wanted touse everysound imaginable to 
dig the old soul out of the ground and sendit to Mars.” 

The space travel yields a wash of psychedelic soul 
with hazy, layered vocals and hypnotic rhythms. Gil- 
fillian is equally deft at peeling off blues licks in the 
swirling “Full Disclosure,” crooning sweetly on theslow 
jam “Lonely,” and grooving tothe mesmerizing percus- 
sion of “Get Out and Get It,” inspired by the Afrobeat 
sounds he heard during a visit to South Africa. 

There’s a charming earnestness to Gilfillian. He 
speaks of wanting to play in front ofevery type of mu- 
sic fan and welcoming allcomers with openarms anda 
judgment-free vibe, sounding like something of amil- 
lennial hippie. “I'll take that,” he says with achuckle. “1 
don’t care if you’re young or old, black or white, brown, 
yellow, or orange. !’m pushing the sound forward and 
coming to play for you.” @ 





Delta 
Great 


Honoring the pianist 
and songwriter 
Mose Allison 


Various Artists 
IF YOU'RE GOING 
TOTHEGITY: 
ATRIBUTE TO 
MOSE ALLISON 
a 


The late jazz pianist 
and Mississippi Delta 
native Mose Allison 
once said, “Inthe 
South, I’m considered 
anadvanced bebop 
type. In New York, I’m 
considered acountry 
blues-folk type. 
Actually, | don’t think 
I'm either. Maybe I'ma 
little of both.” Allison's 
distinctive mix of 
styles combined with 
his wry, sardonic lyrics 
influenced a large 
swath of contempo- 
rary artists, many of 
whom appear onthe 
newalbum /f Youre 
Going to the City: 

A Tribute to Mose 
Allison. Contribu- 
tions come from, 
among others, Bonnie 
Raitt, Elvis Costello, 
Loudon Wainwright 
lll, Chrissie Hynde, 
and blues legend Taj 
Mahal, who provides 
agleeful renditionof 
the signature Allison 
tune “Your Mind ison 
Vacation.”—M.H. 


Singer, songwriter, 
and guitarist Devon 
Gilfillian, photo- 
graphed atthe Moon 
River Music Festival 
in Chattanooga. 
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From Jail to Georgia 


SECOND CHANCES, ANIMAL CALLS, AND BARLOW KNIVES 


By Guy Martin 


Eighteenth-century Georgia was really just King 
George’s penal colony, right? 

Georgia wasn’t penalin the strict sense, like Devil’s Is- 
landin French Guiana. But as conceived byits founder 
James Oglethorpe and his trusteesin London, Georgia 
was expressly built on the theory of work release. One 
of Oglethorpe’s selling points to King George Il forthe 
initial grant was that manning up the colony would, 
also, lighten the overcrowding in His Majesty’s prisons 
of what Oglethorpe termed the “worthy” poor. Ergo: 
It’s fairto say that scores ofrecently released habitués 
of the king’s house of corrections were among thecolo- 
nists. Now, before our discussion gets drowned out by 
snickering from putative aristocrats who might think 
their lovingly tended family trees in states other than 
Georgia have escaped thejail-time taint, let’s note that 
George’s original grant in 1732 included great swaths 
of Alabamaand Mississippi out through the Deltaand 
beyond. In fact, emptying jails made for excellent co- 
lonial business—the British Caribbean, New Zealand, 
Australia, and the Raj’s India became places of the 
second chance. Teasing our brethren of the thirteenth 
colony about theirjailbird roots remains the best kind 
of Southern sport, but down atthecore, as Americans, 
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= Have a burning question? Email editorial@gardenandgun.com 


everyimmigrant tothe promised land comes fromone 
sort of jail or another. 


Worried about the kids’ manners this year. Is there 
any reason not to use animal calls to wrench your 
children’s attention from their phones and tablets? 
Gone are the days of my grandmother Vashti’s mel- 
lifluous Christmas dinner bell. The war against your 
children’s devices turning them into lumps on a log 
(or worse) is an unending one. Happily, | don’t think 
there’s any evidence that nature’s soundtrack has a 
deleterious effect. But whistles and clucks you might 
lovingly use on your dogs and horses carry a nuanced 
command vocabulary that’s notoriously hard to scale 
down into the house, especially with company present. 
If youwant to give ita whirl, exercisecareinyour choice 
of species. Dog, horse, andmule signals seem fine, andI 
couldsee an argument for using aturkey oraduck call, 
but, again, ina house, aduck callis ableating thing, and 
a turkey call’s narrative of a breeding hen might not 
bethe metaphor you want forgetting the kids tocome 
be nice to Aunt Mabel, who’s come up from Mobile. A 
keening hog call probably has the best chance of slicing 
througha Minecraft session, but, funasthat mightbe 
totry, itseems like ano-no. Swine, right? Despite their 
intelligence and similarity to us in medical testing, cor- 
relating anything about pigsto anybody, at mealtimes 
noless, is dicey. Calling your peopleto the trough can 
be done more gently. Why not attack the problem at 
the source, and, like theater managers the world over, 
forbid devices from gatherings? 


Whatis a barlow knife? 

Theindustrial dialogue between England and the Unit- 
ed States is atangled familial one, no facet of it more so 
than that embodied bythis popular pocketknife born 
in the late seventeenth century in the steel-making 
town of Sheffield. The historical consensus seems to 
have landed on a specific Sheffield cutler, Obadiah 
Barlow, as the ingenious architect, about 1670. Oba- 
diah’s grandson Johncameto the firm in the1740s, as 
England’s factories were firing up to supply the new 
American colonists. The barlow’s enduring design is 
notindispute: A teardrop handle, skinnier at the pivot 
and fatter at the back end, fitthe tool tothe hand. The 
signature long barlow bolster at the pivot effectively 
wrapped the tang and the frame of the knife in steel at 
what had been a folding knife’s weakest point. Wooden 
scales cut thecost. Washington allegedly carried a bar- 
low, though this may begroupedintheapocryphawith 
the houses he slept in while on the run from the Brit- 
ish. Be that as it may, America’s demand for the knife 
fast outstripped any appetite for it in England, which 
is how Samuel Clemens wound up putting barlows in 
the hands of Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer. The 
knife’s message is ultrademocratic: From presidents 
toplowmen, all are welcome. The barlowwasan every- 
day carry foreveryman, and stillis. 8 


ILLUSTRATION BY BRITT SPENCER 





THE ORIGINAL SOUTHERN OUTIFITTER™ 
shop online at SOUTRERNMARSN.COM 
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STYLE 


Rhinestone Cowboy 


NASHVILLE’S NEW FAVORITE 
TAILOR, JERRY LEE ATWOOD, PICKS UP 


THE NUDIE SUIT THREAD 


By Robert Annis 


t’s five days until the MTV Video Music Awards, 
and Jerry Lee Atwood’s small Union Western 
tailor studio buzzes with activity. 

Atwood created Lil Nas X’s Western suit for 
his groundbreaking “Old Town Road” video, 
and three weeks before the awards show, the 
countryrapper commissioned anew ensemble 
for theevent.So Atwood hasassembled a group 

of friends and loved ones to help out with the hurried 
haberdashery. 

Pieces of the deconstructed suit litter the work- 
space. Atwood sits at one of the vintage Singer sewing 
machines in his Indianapolis studio, carefully attach- 
ing embroidery to a sleeve. Just a few feet away, one 
friend painstakingly hand presses one of more than 
four thousand individual rhinestones into the red 
fabric, while another sews the pants. Self-described 
“folk graffiti artist” Erin Hitiber, Atwood’s girlfriend, 
designed the jacket’s special lining, featuring a lotus 
flower above wild horses, to evoke the feeling Lil Nas 
Xrequested. 

“I probably miss out on some jobs not being in the 
thick of it all in Nashville or Los Angeles,” Atwood 
says, but living four hours north of Music City hasn’t 
stopped him from becoming the go-to tailor for its 
hottest acts. The Highwomen supergroup (Brandi 
Carlile, Maren Morris, Amanda Shires, and Natalie 
Hemby) all wore Union Western originals on their 
album cover, and modern-day troubadour Joshua 
Hedley did, too. Foo Fighters guitarist Chris Shiflett 
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has commissioned a suit, as have a slew 
of country and Americana stars such as 
NikkiLane. 

He might be pop culture’s most popu- 
lar new tailor now, but it took Atwood 
almost two decades to become an over- 
night sensation. At the beginning of that 
journey, he worked as a barista, doing 
simple embroidery as a hobby. When a 
frequent customer set a copy of the book 
Hillbilly Hollywood down on the counter, 
the trajectory of Atwood’s life suddenly 
changed. The volume examines, among 
other things, the work of Nudie Cohn, who 
revolutionized country-music fashion in 
the mid-twentieth century. Nudie suits 
became industry status symbols, with El- 
vis Presley, Porter Wagoner, and virtually every other 
big-time artist packing their closets with a rainbow 
collection of ensembles. (Johnny Cash’s were all in 
black, of course.) 

“My dad was a huge country-music fan,” Atwood 
says, “andIremember seeing the artists wearing those 
beautiful outfits on so many album covers. I thought 
it’d be cool to make a Western shirt for myself one 


day.” So he taught himself how to sew through books, 
working at alocal theater company to hone his tailor- 
ing skills. Soon after he made his first shirt, he began 
crafting them for friends, then customers. When he 
received his first commission for a full suit, “I saw the 
potential for an actual career,” Atwood says. “I realized 
this is what I wanted todo with my life.” 

During a brief revival of the Nudie brand several 
years ago, Atwood even embroidered about a dozen 
pieces that would bear the iconic label, but he largely 


Atwood (below left) 
added Florida motifs 
suchas pythons (left) 
and panthers (below) 
tosinger-songwriter 
and Naples native 
Joshua Hedley’s suit. 








“When I first 
gotinto this, | 
thought Western 
wear had died 
with Nudie. I 
never imagined 
it would have 
this pop-culture 
resurgence” 
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struck out on his own. Hollywood stylists 
spotted him on Instagram, which led to 
his creating a custom suit for the pop 
star Post Malone, anow-frequent client. A 
mentionin Vogue andasurreal Halloween 
where kids dressing up as Malonedidsoin 
homemade re-creations of Atwood’s suit 
followed. 

The real deal takes Atwood as long as 
120hourstocreate. Althoughheinteracts 
primarily withindustry stylists, he prefers 
tocollaborate directly with the musicians 
themselves on the concept. After sketch- 
ing a design and getting it approved, At- 
wood cuts out pieces of the outfit, and 
then usesalight table and aspecial hand- 
cranked sewing machine to embroider, 
say, dice, slot machines, and gold coins 
for Lane’s “Jackpot” song suit, or Florida 
panthers andherons for Hedley’s. Atwood 
spangled one of his favorites, the space- 
inspired suit he created for the Americana 
star Robert Ellis, with stylized rocketsand 
astronauts. He says Ellis gave him just a 
vague outline of what he wanted, but af- 
terward, they were both over the moon 
withthe results. 

“Each suit tells a story,” Atwood says. 
“The client gives me some concepts and 
motifs, and then it’s upto meto make all of 
those elements blend together cohesively. 
Luckily, most artists respect that creative 
processand trustI!’ll make something awe- 
some for them.” 

That gamble paid off for Lane. She met 
Atwood through amutual friend, andsoon 
after, he was taking her measurements. 
She received the suit before a career- 
defining Conan performance in 2017, and 
likens it today to “a royal garment.” As 
Lanerecalls, “There was notime for error, 
and he made none. His color choices are 
exciting and completely spot-on, which is 
evenmoreremarkablewhen youlearn he’s 
color-blind”—a fact that hasn’t slowed At- 
wood. When Robert Ellis played at a local 
music club, the designer admits heteared 
up a bit seeing his creation worn onstage. 
As his designs continue to win acclaim, 
those kindsof moments still feel surreal. 

“When I first got into this, I thought 
Western wear had died with Nudie,” At- 
wood says. “Inever imagined it would have 
this pop-culture resurgence. I’m proud to 
be part of that long lineage. If 1 can’t bea 
musician, this might be thenext best thing. 
1 like to think I’m making my own mark in 
music history.” @ 
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201% \ ITE HOUSE 
CHR AMENT 


HONORING 
PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
THE FIRST PRESIDENT TO USE HELICOPTERS 


ON SALE AT 
SHOP.WHITEHOUSEHISTORY.ORG 
$22.95 EACH, NON-TARNISHING 24k GOLD-PLATED BRASS, MADE IN USA 





Since 1981, The White House Historical Association has been 
proud to create The Official White House Christmas Ornament. 
All ornament sales support the non-profit, educational mission of 
The White House Historical Association to protect, preserve, and 
provide public access to the history of the White House. 
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SOUTHERN 
FOCUS 





Mount Pleasant, 
South Carolina 





Photographs by Vincent J. Musi 


From left: Smokey; Lilly and 
Bella; and Tellington, allin 2018. 


Pet portraiture has become all the rage—but what happens when a National Geographic pro 
accustomed to photographing tigers and elephants puts away his passport to snap labradoodles 
instead? The Year of the Dogs, anew book by Vincent J. Musi, answers that question with more 
thanahundred richly rendered images of spaniels, retrievers, bulldogs, and others, the posing 
pups infused with nobility (and often humor) with the pop of Musi’s flash. Musi dreamed up the 
project to stick closer to his Lowcountry home before Hunter, his teenage son with his wife and 
fellow photographer, Callie Shell, left the nest. Over the course of 2017 and 2018, the family worked 
together, Shell acting as “dog whisperer” during the hours-long shoots in Musi’s Unleashed Studio, 
originally set up in the back of a pet food store, and Hunter helping edit the whimsical captions, first 
for their three-hundred-thousand-plus fans on Instagram (@vincentjmusi), and then for the book. 
“For me, it was achance to make these animals heroic,” Musi says, “and romanticize them in a way 

| probably couldn’t get away with at National Geographic.” © 
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PROMOTION 


YOUR VOTE COUNTS 


TENTH ANNUAL EAGLE RARE LIFE AWARD 


Garden & Gun is proud to present the 2020 Eagle 
Rare Life Award, inspired by the standard of 
excellence upheld by Eagle Rare’s award-winning 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 


One rare, dedicated individual living in service 
of others will receive a $50,000 grand prize to 


be donated to the charitable cause of his or her 
choosing, and it’s up to readers to pick the winner. 


Meet the finalists and cast your vote before 
December 6, 2019. 


Visit GardenandGun.com/EagleRareLifeAward 








To learn more 

about Eagle Rare's 
masterfully crafted 
bourbon made 

at Buffalo Trace 
Distillery, visit 
EAGLERAREBOURBON.COM 





EagleRareBourbon.com Distilled and bottled by Buffalo Trace Distillery, Frankfort, KY. Alcohol by volume varies by product. 1-800-654-8471. Please Drink Responsibly. 
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GET TO KNOW AN OVERLOOKED 
CUBAN CLASSIC 
By Wayne Curtis 
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Food and prop styling by Charlotte Autry 


JUBILEE 





El Presidenteis arum drink forthosewho don’t care for 
limes. You may dislike the little green orbs because you 
have digestive issues. Or perhaps you have a serious 
personality flaw—I mean, who doesn’t like limes? Or 
maybe youjust believe that limes are for summer, best 
reserved for daiquiris and mojitos. That last argument 
is debatable, but defensible. 

In any case, El Presidente is less daiquiri and more 
Manhattan, less summer and more winter. “It’s the 
only elegant, spirit-forward Cuban cocktail,” says Julio 
Cabrera, aCubanative and proprietor of Cafe LaTrova 
in Miami’s Little Havana. The drinkis on his menu, and 
the restaurant is where | became reacquainted with 
it earlier this year. “It’s one of my favorite cocktails,” 
Cabrera told me. “That and the Hemingway daiquiri, 
depending on time of year and time of day.” Cabrera, 
it should be noted, holds no animosity toward limes. 

I first sipped an El Presidente fifteen years ago, in 
Havana, ata sidewalk café across from avendorselling 
postcards of Che Guevara. It was revelatory. Rum, it 
seemed, had suddenly grown up. Instead of wearing a 
backward baseball cap and lurching disconcertingly 
ata beach party, here was rum in atop hat dancing on 
my tabletop with the grace of Fred Astaire. “It is the 
aristocrat of cocktails,” wrote the impeccably named 
Basil Woon in his impeccably titled 1928 book, When 
It’s Cocktail Time in Cuba. 
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The drink is said to have first been concocted in 
Cuba around 1913, and was named in honor of Presi- 
dent Mario Garcia Menocal. It consisted of equal parts 
rum and vermouth, with a dash of grenadine. It was 
notable enough that when President Calvin Coolidge 
visited Havana in 1928, Cuba’s president offered him 
one at the presidential palace. This was obviously a 
moment of peak presidentiality. However, it was also 
the moment of Prohibition in the United States, in an 
era when presidents believed public actions conveyed 
private meaning. Coolidge declined the drink. 

Later, the addition ofcuragao liqueur gave the cock- 
tailasubtlecitrus note, and bythe1930s, it had become 
amainstay at El Floridita, Havana’s high temple of Cu- 
ban quaffing. Here, bartending virtuoso Constantino 
Ribalaigua Vert perfected the drink’s proportions and 
established it as aclassic. Cabreraexperimented with 
avariety of vermouths andrums. His ultimate prefer- 
ence was for Banks’7, a blend of rums froman array of 
countries, and either Comozor Dolin Blanc Vermouth 
de Chambéry. His choice of curagao is Pierre Ferrand. 

El] Presidente is a cocktail that thrives in obscurity, 
invariably pleased when an adventurous toper dis- 
covers it. Cabrera admits that it’s not one of his top 
sellers. His customersare perhaps hesitant to ordera 
rum drink that fails to fraternize with lime. “But when 
they tryit,” Cabrera says, “they fallin love.” @ 


El 


Presidente 
Yield: 1 cocktail 


INGREDIENTS 

V4 02. lightly aged 
goldrum 

% oz. vermouth de 
Chambéry 

4% oz. dry curacao 
Ibarspoon 
homemade 
grenadine (recipe 
follows) 

Jorange peel 
Imaraschino cherry 


Stir all ingredients 
except orange peel 
andcherry withice 
until chilled. Strain into 
acoupe. Twist orange 
peel over glass to 
express oils, and add 
cherry. 


For the 


grenadine: 
INGREDIENTS 

T’4 cups white sugar 
Icup pomegranate 
juice 

Jorange peel 

44 barspoon orange 
flower water 


PREPARATION 

In asaucepan, com- 
bine sugar and pome- 
granate juice over 
medium-high heat. 
While stirring, bring 
tocusp ofaboil,then 
remove from heat. Let 
cool; add orange peel 
and orange flower 
water, and stir. Let 
cool, thenrefrigerate 
for upto1month. 
Makes about icup. 
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ANATOMY OF A CLASSIC 


A Whole 
Latke Love 


APRIL McGREGER GIVES 
SOUTHERN FLAIR TO THE TRADITIONAL 
HANUKKAH DISH 


By Kim Severson 


pril McGreger, who for eleven years 
ran the beloved pickle and preserve 
business Farmer’s Daughter outside of 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, isina mixed 
marriage. She was raised a Christian in 
Mississippi. Her husband, the illustra- 
tor Phil Blank, grewup ina Jewish family 
in Pennsylvania. 

Anyone who has been in one of those relationships 
knows that cooking for two sets of holidays can bring 
on what McGreger calls “celebratory cooking over- 
load.” The cultural crush can be even more difficult 
whena Southern cook who made her namewith hyper- 
local products suchas Bradford watermelon rind pick- 
les and scuppernong chutney wades into hundreds of 
years of Eastern European culinary tradition. 

All of this helps explain why McGreger will spend 
Hanukkah frying dozens of sweet potato latkes for 
her husband’s extended family. In 2018, she closed up 
shop and moved tonorthwest Philadelphia with Blank 
and their then seven-year-old son, Mo. Themove came 
about the way many of these things do. Blank had re- 
tired fromthe reference librarian business he started. 
McGreger was tired of her own business, which was 


complicated and labor-intensive and “didn’t scale 
well,” she says. They hated leaving the Chapel Hillarea, 
where they had met in front of aleft-leaning bookstore 
twenty years earlier, but therewere grandparentsand 
siblings and cousins to consider. Friends had moved 
north to Philly, too, including the violin player in her 
husband’s klezmer band. 

Themovehas brought other pleasures, among them 
the opportunity to perfect her latkes. She starts by 
shredding sweet potatoes and onions in a food pro- 
cessor. Her favorite is a starchy Japanese variety that 
is white on the insideand purpleon the outside, but any 
good orange Southern sweet potato will do. She salts 
the grated tubers and lets them sit for about ahalf hour 
so the shreds release moisture. Then she whirls them 
dry in a salad spinner and saves the water in a bowl. 
When the starch from the potatoes sinks to the bot- 
tom, she drains the water, scoops out the starch, and 
mixes it back into the potatoes, along witha generous 
amount of beaten egg. Only a small amount of flour, if 
any, is needed to finish thejob. 

“It solves many of the latke problems,” McGreger 
says of her technique, “Water is the biggest problem, 
which is why people add a lot of flour, and then that 
changes thetexture.” 

She fries them until their lacy edges are crisp. Mc- 
Greger is ecumenical about the oil. If she has some 
duck fat or chicken fat, she’ll use it. Peanut or avocado 
oils are good options, too, but canolawill do fine. “Just 
no olive oil,” she says. (Too much flavor.) 

She hopes sweet potato latkes will help her son stay 
close to his Southern roots. His mother, after all, grew 
up On a sweet potato farm in Vardaman, Mississippi, 
which calls itself the Sweet Potato Capital ofthe World. 

“I’m lucky because he loves okra and sweet pota- 
toes,” she says. “He even asked for sweet potato pie 


for his birthday.” © 





MEET THE 
CHEF: 
APRIL 

McGREGER 


Hometown: 
Vardaman, 
Mississippi 


— 
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Hercopperjam pans. 


Most useful piece 


Ritch ipment: 


Awooden spoon 
witha flattened end 
' forscraping the 

bottoms of pots. 


Sweet Potato 
Latkes 


Yield: About 15-20 latkes 


INGREDIENTS 

4.medium sweet potatoes 
(about 2lb.), peeled 

Ilarge yellow onion, peeled 

1% tsp. kosher salt 

4. largeeggs 

% tsp. freshly ground 

black pepper 

4% cup self-rising flour (optional) 
High-heat cooking oil, suchas 


duck or chicken fat or peanut, 
avocado, or canola oil, for frying 


PREPARATION 
Fit afood processor with the grating 
blade. Cut the sweet potatoes and 
onion into pieces that you can feed 
through the processor tube. (Keep- 
ing the pieces as large as possible 
will create a longer, more attractive 
shred, McGreger says.) Shred the 
potatoes and onion andtransfer to 
alarge mixing bowl. Gently massage 
the salt into the potato mixture. Set 
aside for 20-30 minutes untilthe 
vegetables have released their water. 
Transfer the mixture to asalad 
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spinner and spinto remove excess 
water. Reserve the spun-vegetable 
water. Transfer the potato mixture 
back to the mixing bowl and use your 
hands to mixin the eggs and pepper. 

Carefully pour offthe liquid from 
the reserved vegetable water until 
only the white sediment (sweet pota- 
to starch) at the bottom of the bowl 
remains. Gently mix this starch into 
the potato mixture with your hands, 
alongwith the flour, ifthe mixture 
seems too wet. 

Preheat oven to 200°F. 

Place 2 large skillets over medium 
heatand add oil toabout %-inch 


deep. Test the oil with a drop of water; 


itshould sizzle when heated. Usea 
fork to drop generous dollops (about 
2 heaping tbsp.) of the latke mixture 
into the pan. Leave at least aninch 
between latkes and leave the edges 
uneven and messy for lacy, crispy 
edges. Work quickly and adjust the 
temperature if the oil gets too hot. 
Fry afew minutes on each side, watch- 
ing carefully so the latkes don’t burn. 
Add more oil to the skillets as neces- 
sary, and remove any browned bits 
between batches. Transfer latkes to 
arack placed over asheet pan and 
hold in the oven until ready to serve. 

Serve with homemade appie- 
sauce and sour cream. 
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Food and prop styling by Charlotte Autry 
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JUBILEE 


TASTEMAKER 


Roll ofa Lifetime 


NATHALIE DUPREE, THE DOYENNE OF SOUTHERN COOKING, REFLECTS ON HELPING TO 





AGE:79 

HOME BASE: 
Charleston, 

South Carolina 
KNOWN FOR: 
Herworkasa 
pioneering cooking 
teacher, television 
personality, and 
author of fifteen 
cookbooks, including 
her latest, Nathalie 
Dupree’s Favorite 
Stories & Recipes, 
released this fall. 


Dupree with the 
tools of the biscuit- 
making trade. 
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SHAPE BOTH THE REGION’S CUISINE AND THOSE WHO MAKE IT 
By Virginia Willis 


First cooking job: “I had asmall business in London called Just Desserts. For my very first delivery, [had cleaned 
lemon rind from the grater with a pastry brush, and some bristles fell into the lemon souffié. So my first customer 
complained about the hair.” Howtimes have changed: “In1959, when I first wanted to be acook, you couldn’t find 
onelady cooking in arestaurant. [French chef] Paul Bocuse famously said, ‘I’d rather have them in my bed than in 
mykitchen, So, let’s face it, we weren’t particularly welcome.” Perceptions, too: “When I started, the profession- 
al cooking world did not acknowledge Southern cooking or understand there was any technique involved in it.” 
Ontransitioning from chef to teacher: “Some of thediners at my restaurant in Social Circle [Georgia] asked meto 
teach cooking classes, so] practiced on folks.I found that Ilovedit.| just loveseeing thelight goon.” A distinguished 
visitor: “When Julia Child came to Rich’s Cooking School in Atlanta [which Dupree opened in 1975], she wanted 
regional Junior League cookbooks. She understood the food in those books was valuable. Smart chefs want to eat 
local food.” His and hers: “Thewomen’s movement had just started beforeI moved toLondon. I would comehome 
from consciousness meetings but had to ask my husband to open the ketchup. I find it’s best ifthe roles are inter- 
twined.” Debuting in1985 with New Southern Cooking, her first ofthree hundred episodes: “White Lily said they 
wanted to fund ashowon PBS. | found ayoung female producer, Cynthia Stevens Graubart, and off we went.” How 
benefits of supporting other women are like cooking pork chops: “If you put one pork chopinapanandturnthe 
heat on high, the pork chopwill burn. Ifyou put two or more pork chopsinapanandturn the heat on high, they will 
feed off the fat ofoneanother.” On her legacy: “I never thought about [it]. 1am happy with my placein the world.” & 
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The five keys that hang 
from the front door at 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 
not only symbolize 

the five steps of 
whiskey-making, 

but also our rich 
history of hospitality. 





A FINE FORM 
OF HOSPITALITY 


Every day we hang the five keys on our door as an invitation to experience some of the oldest 
and rarest remaining stocks that make up Blade and Bow Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 





BLADEANDBOWWHISKEY.COM 


PLEASE SIP RESPONSIBLY. BLADE AND BOW Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 45.5% Alc./Vol. Stitzel-Weller Distilling Co., Louisville, KY. 
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BY JOHN T. EDGE 


The Family Seafood Joint = 


FINDING COMFORT IN THE CLASSICS AT JOHNNY’S HALF SHELL IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 





hetext from Jess came at about the same 
time a plate of fresh-shucked oysters— 
fried soft and floated on chervil-flecked 
tartar sauce alongsidea stack of pickled 
vegetables—hit the bar top: “I’m happy 
andwith my boys.” After moving ourson 
into his freshman dormat American Uni- 
versity, my wife, Blair, and I had retreat- 
ed to Johnny’s Half Shell, in search of good food and 
steadying drink. Jesshad foundahomein 
his new home of Washington, D.C. Three 
hours, two cocktails, one bottle of Cham- 
pagne, and half the menu later, we found 
our home, too. 

Chef Ann Cashion and front man John- 
ny Fulchino opened their first D.C. restau- 
rantin1995.Cashion’s Eat Place, in the Ad- 
ams Morgan neighborhood, leveraged the local farm 
markets, French and Italian influences, and scenes 
from Cashion’s Jackson, Mississippi, childhood. Ana- 
tive of Massachusetts with a haddock brogue, Ful- 
chino built the wine cellar and worked the crowd. The 
menu-—from crisp sweetbreads on wilted greens to 
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Fromleft: Johnny 
Fulchino and chef 
Ann Cashion; grilled 
lobster; a touch of 
maritime flavor 

in the dining room. 


pastured chicken with pan sauce—changed nightly, 
and theservice was smart and informal. Reviewers de- 
scribed Cashion’sas one of the city’s best chef-driven 
New American restaurants. 

Johnny’s, which Cashion and Fulchino opened down 
the hillin Dupont Circle in 1999 and moved here tothe 
original Cashion’s location after that restaurant closed 
in 2016, has always focused, instead, on repertory 
cooking. Led by Jorge Rubio, an El Salvador-born vet- 
eran of twenty yearsintherestaurant, the 
Johnny’s kitchen does right by standards 
that cooks from themid-Atlantic, the Gulf 
Coast, and beyond havecontributed tothe 
canon of American classics. 

Brett Anderson, who served as the res- 
taurant critic at the Times-Picayune in 
New Orleans for nearly twenty years, in- 
troduced me to the term repertory cooking. He com- 
pared the music of New Orleans tothe cooking of New 
Orleans. MardiGras Indian chants and filé gumbo are 
both repertory. They require that the artist knowthe 
canon well enough to replicate the traditional forms, he 
said, and riffon those forms tomakesongsand dishes 


Power 
Luneh 


Suits and seo puri 
ataD.C. institution 


Less than two blocks 
from the White House, 
the Bombay Club, a 
luxe Indian restaurant, 
has served asaDC. 
power-broker dining 
room since Bill Clinton 
was president. Get 
what the suits order: 
sev puri, a wheat crisp 
topped with avocado, 
mango, onion, and 
yogurt; andthe Bom- 
bay thali, an elegant 
platter of vegetable 
dishes. Spoon into 
kheer (green carda- 
mom rice pudding) for 
dessert.—J.T.E. 
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that are old andnew, iterative and graceful. 

Seated on a raised platform, framed 
by mod columns, regulars lean in to the 
long curved bar for such happy-hour spe- 
cials as five-dollar cocktails, five-dollar 
pours from Johnny’s cellar, and ten- 
dollar plates of those delicate fried oys- 
ters. Maritime knickknacks and flattened 
oyster pails decorate the walls, Books by 
and about some of Fulchino’s favorite mu- 
sicians—Keith Jarrett, Bill Wyman, Sam 
Cooke—stock the shelves. Songs by those 
musicians stream from the speakers, are- 
minder that not all restaurant sounds need 
be schlock. 

When Cashion’s opened herea quarter 
century ago, Adams Morgan was home to 
late-night bars and falafel takeaways. To- 
dayit’s comparatively swank. Anoldchurch 
is now anew boutique hotel. This version 
of Johnny’s, confident and unpretentious, 
is alegacy of that old neighborhood. Some 
of the original menuitems endure, includ- 
ing a brace of chicken wings that owes its 
origins to Buffalo, New York, but has ful- 
ly paid down that debt. Frenched by vet- 


eran cook Natividad Diaz to clear away 
sinew and form a perfect lollypop, those 
drumettes get basted with lime juice and 
Tabasco as they cook over acharcoal fire. 
Dunked in a green goddess dressing that 
goes longon garlic, they arejust the kind of 
repertory cooking that reaches its apogee 
at Johnny’s. 

Fromthe bar we watch regulars tuckin- 
to blue leather booths, set against a mot- 
tled red-and-beige brick wall, lit by the 
neon Cashion’s sign that once hung out- 
side. Following their lead, we eat a horse- 
radish-brightened shrimp cocktail, a fat 
rib eye crossed by a pair of onion rings, a 
crab cake that challenges Baltimore insti- 
tution Faidley’s for the crown, and a pork 
schnitzel, served with a heap of potato 
salad that tastes, in the best way, like the 
leavings from the bottom ofa Lowcountry 
boil pot. 

Cooking and music, born ofa place and 
apeople, are conversations across gener- 
ations. The ongoing conversation at John- 
ny’sreminds diners that great restaurants 
don’t have to rely on newness and novelty 


http://success.mma-tx.us 


and pretense. At amoment when the hos- 
pitality industry struggles to recruit and 
keep kitchen staff, and labor costs spiral 
higherandhigher, repertory cooking, Cash- 
ion and Fulchinosay, isamore sustainable 
path for restaurants that aim to make it 
through the 2020s. To master the clas- 
sics, they suggest, is more rewarding than 
overextending the abilities of their kitchen 
while chasing the next trend. 

Rattled that our only son is now going 
tomakehis home fourteen hours from our 
homein Mississippi, Blair and | want to ex- 
tend our dinner. But wedon’t want dessert. 
Our lobster arrives with the claws already 
cracked, as ifwe’ve been given permission 
to drive golf balls from the children’s tee. 
Picking white meat perfumed with char- 
coal smoke and fennel from a red shell, 
dunking ragged hunks of that sweet flesh 
into a crock of melted butter, spritzing 
lemon wedges to counterpunch the rich- 
ness, we taste thestraightforward cooking 
that will sustain our little family, now that 
Blair and | have claimed Johnny’s as our 
D.C. family dining room. & 
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“-“e) JF YOUR HOLIDAY TRADITION [S A TURKEY HUNT, LOOK NO FURTHER - - - 


Our turkey is 100% breast meat, incredibly moist and tender, and handcrafted with our signature sweet & crunchy glaze. 
It comes fully cooked, already sliced and ready to serve. Which means more time feasting and less time basting. 


That's why it’s the perfect turkey for the holidays, and we proudly call it the world’s best. 
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WHAT’S IN SEASON 


Candy Crush 


THIS GEM OF A WINTER SQUASH 






a GETS SWEETER WITH AGE 
vey By Jenny Everett 
a 
‘a <7 A few years ago, when Brandon Carter was 


opening FARM, his restaurant in Bluff- 
ton, South Carolina, he pored through 
lists from nearby farmers, searching for 
Ms exciting ingredients. “I’d never heard 
; of Candy Roaster squash, and was in- 

trigued by the name,” says the chef, who 

grew up in North Georgia. “When I saw 
it, it was unlike any other squash that I’d ever worked 
with. It’s elongated, almost likea baguette. And the fla- 
vorisincredible. There’s this deep, complexsweetness 
toit.” Apricot-colored with light green streaks, the ten- 
pound winter squash has bright orange flesh resem- 
bling pumpkin. Candy Roasters were originally grown 
bythe Cherokee, and the squashes haven’t roamed too 
far from the Appalachians. These days, you’re most 
likely to find them at farmers’ markets in Tennessee, 
Georgia, and the Carolinas between September and 
January. If you happen upon some, grab a few—they 
will keep for several months inapantry. To roast, halve 
lengthwise and seed, then drizzle with olive oil,season 
with salt, and top with sage. “They’re large, soa whole 
one is probably too much for a family of four,” Carter 
says. “You can roast it at the beginning of the week, 
andeat some the first night and save therest for later.” 
At FARM, the chef often works in Asian influences to 
complement the squash’s flavor (see recipe; ifyoucan’t 
find Candy Roaster, substitute butternut or Red Kuri 
squash). As for any squashes you stash, don’t be sur- 
prised if they become even more candy-like. “When 
they’ve sat awhile, you can definitely tell adifference,” 
Carter says. “The sugar really intensifies, and the 
squash truly becomes perfectly sweet.” @ 


THE CHEF RECOMMENDS: INGREDIENTS Icup Candy Roaster warm. Meanwhile, and toast for a minute. 
2cups vegetable squash, diced process shallot, garlic, Add squash and the 
Candy Roaster stock ie cup roasted ginger, chiles, cori- stock. Stir once and 
Squash and I shallot peanuts, chopped ander seeds, allspice bring to a boilover 
. 4.cloves garlic % cup golden berries, and vinegar high heat. Cover and 
Carolina Gold J-inch piece ginger, raisins inablenderto forma reduce heat tolow. 
Ri Pil f peeled 8 mint leaves, paste. Heat coconut Cook 10 minutes. 
ceria 2 Thal chiles chiffonaded ollinanother sauce- Remove from heat and 
Yield: 4-6 servin gs I tsp. coriander pan ora Dutchovenon let sit 5 minutes. Fluff, 
seeds PREPARATION medium. When hot but and stir in peanuts, 
4.allspice berries Inasmall saucepan, not quite smoking, add raisins, and mint. Sea- 
2tbsp. white vinegar heat stock and keep paste. Cook, stirring sontotaste. 
2 tbsp. coconut oil constantly, until liquid 
Iecup Carolina has evaporated, about 
Gold rice 2-3 minutes. Add rice 
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DESTIN-FORT WALTON BEACH: 


FAMILY FUN 


Sandcastles, catamaran cruises, snow cones—you'll find 
adventures for the whole family in Destin-Fort Walton Beach 


In Destin-Fort Walton Beach, with its miles of sugar- 
white beaches and waterways teeming with wildlife, childhood 
is an adventure and the great outdoors its playground. Here 
in Florida's northwest corner, children (and their parents) are 
inspired to embrace their curiosity and engage with the natural 
world around them. Where better to start than the beach? 
Soft and cool to the touch even on the hottest afternoons, 
the Appalachian quartz sand is ideal 
for sandcastle construction. Let the 
world-champion sand sculptor Rick 
Mungeam and his team of “castle 
coaches” at Beach Sand Sculptures 
help turn your child’s wildest dreams 
into reality. Your creation might not 
last beyond the next rainstorm, but 
the memories certainly will. 

The area's on-water activities are 
as diverse as they are approachable, so 
test your sea legs while you're in town. 
Whether you favor a paddleboard, a 
kayak, or a canoe, dip your paddle in the calm waters of 
Choctawhatchee Bay. Or explore the thirty-mile waterscape 
via catamaran or traditional sailboat. If you're after dinner 
or just a fish tale, Destin-Fort Walton Beach offers a wealth 
of opportunities to wet your line—both onshore and off. 
If a deep-water experience is what you crave, link up with 
an expert guide; many local outfits tailor offshore fishing 
expeditions to families, schooling kids (and kids at heart) 
on the joys of hauling in their own snapper, cobia, grouper, 





or another of the more than twenty edible species famously 
plentiful in Gulf Coast waters. At the end of the day, let your 
deckhand clean and fillet your fish. 

Back on solid ground, the fun continues as you seek out 
one of the many restaurants where a chef will happily cook 
up the day's prize. If it turns out you're better at casting than 
catching, don't worry; Gulf-to-Table dining is plentiful, and 
institutions such as Dewey Destin’s 
offer standing “catch of the day” 
specials. After dinner, treat the family 
to New Orleans-style shaved ice at 
nearby Dewey Destin’s Snowballs. 
If you're looking for additional flip- 
flop-friendly spots where the troops 
can refuel, the Gulf-front Boardwalk 
on Okaloosa Island offers an inviting 
array of eateries and activities for 
the whole family, including a Fourth 
of July-worthy fireworks show every 
Wednesday night during the summer. 

Even your hotel stay on the Emerald Coast can feel a 
bit like magic with a roster of welcoming accommodations 
designed to meet the needs of every family. To be at the 
center of it all, look no further than Emerald Grande at 
HarborWalk Village, where guests can make a splash in 
the property's 2,500-square-foot swimming pool, situated 
six stories high with sweeping views of the Gulf below. If 
you ask us, it’s the perfect spot for a cannonball contest. 


To dive into your next adventure, visit EmeraldCoastFL.com 
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Flying High 


WITH ONE FLEW SOUTH ENTERINGITS SECOND 
DECADE, A LOOK AT HOW THE ATLANTA AIRPORT RESTAURANT 
REROUTED SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 


By John Kessler 


lanes mostly, but also trains and automo- 

biles deliver an average of 275,000 pas- 

sengers to Atlanta’s Hartsfield-Jackson 
International Airport every day. They 

grab PowerBars and boxed salads from 

kiosks, hunker down for a few minutes in 

the food courts over fried chicken ten- 

dersand beef lo mein, orknockbackafew 

drinks in one of the nine Delta Sky Clubs. But some of 
these fliers will find their way to One Flew South, by 
the top of the escalator on Concourse E, just past the 
Swarovski shop and across the atrium from the TGI 
Fridays. With its bottles of spirits visible through a win- 
dow andits louvered wood walls, One Flew South looks 
like ahigh-end duty-freeshop. Itisn’t. It’s an oasis—an 
airport bar and restaurant like nothing else on earth. 
I’ve been going to One Flew South since its opening 
party in December 2008, an affair I remember being 
replete with dignitaries and duck slidersin equal mea- 
sure. An escort led us partygoers en masse from the 
main terminal to the restaurant, where the airport’s 
CEO and tall, dapper Delta suits stood with hands 
outstretched. I drank excellent cocktails and kept my 
eyes peeled for the hors d’oeuvre trays, not realizing 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LARS LEETARU 


that we’dallbe sitting down for a full meal. As the chief 
food writer for the Atlanta Journal-Constitution, |was 
getting all the principals paraded infrontofme. Terry 
Harps of Global Concessions and Jackmont Hospital- 
ity’s Daniel Halpern, whose companies co-own One 
Flew South, were there for handshakes and hellos. But 
the publicist, Elizabeth Moore, was more interested in 
introducing metotheall-star food-and-beverage team 
that had been lured away from Louisville’s Seelbach 
hotel as a unit—executive chef Todd Richards, with 
his team of Duane Nutter and barmanJerry Slater, as 
well as Reggie Washington, who had been chef at the 
Alabama governor’s mansion. 

As Richards reminds meevery time! see him, | made 
a terrible decision that night not to review One Flew 
South. I figured it would be like recommending acoun- 
try club, a dining experience only available to some. I 
reported onit for news and trend stories but never took 
abroad look atits culinary impact. But what an impact 
ithad: This minority-owned-and-operated restaurant 
was one of the first to reclaim the developing narrative 
of Southern food from an African American perspec- 
tive. Richards, who would go on toopenseveral restau- 
rants in Atlanta, set a course for a generation of chefs 
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to follow. Think of Mashama Bailey at the 
Grey in Savannah and Edouardo Jordanat 
JuneBaby in Seattle. 

Morethana great restaurant, One Flew 
Southalso had one of thebestbarsin Atlan- 
ta, ifnot the entire country. After a couple 
of years, Slater moved on to other projects 
and Tiffanie Barriere took charge. Here 
was a black woman with short platinum- 
blondhair, abrilliant smile, and a voice like 
Macy Gray’s. Regulars arranged flights to 
spend time at one of the bar’s ten seats 
and texted her when they landed. 

“Reggie and Duane and Todd and Tif- 
fanie worked that room like it was the ide- 
alized doorstep for the American South,” 
says John T. Edge, director of the Southern 
Foodways Alliance and a Garden & Gun 
contributing editor. “They did something 
unprecedented: They set a welcome table 
in the airport. They said, ‘Let us welcome 
you to our South, and their South was 
black, their South was cool, their South 
was hip, their South was great.” 


PREPARING FOR TAKEOFF 

One Flew South opened as ajoint venture 
between two of the larger concessionaires 
at Hartsfield-Jackson: Global Conces- 
sions, helmed by Terry Harps, and Jack- 
mont Hospitality, run by Daniel Halpern. 
These two men were used to competing for 
dining dollars at the airport, but here they 
joined forces. Their publicist, Elizabeth 
Moore, arranged an ad hoc audition with 
achefcrew visiting Atlanta. 


Halpern: The space was unused ticket 
counters. When it became available, the 
airport articulated they wanted a restau- 
rant. Something upscale, but they left us 
to figure out what it was, What Terry and! 
really wanted to do was work with an Af- 
rican American chef who could serve 
Southern food with an emphasis on the Af- 
rican American culinaryexperience. We're 
two African American-owned companies. 
[Harps is black, while Halpern’s partners 
in Jackmont Hospitality are Valerie Rich- 
ardson Jackson and Brooke Jackson Ed- 
mond, the widow and daughter, respec- 
tively, of Maynard Jackson, Atlanta’s first 
black mayor, who founded the company.] 


Richards: There was just so much seren- 
dipity. They wanted to doarestaurant that 
featured black chefs. We [Richards, Nut- 
ter, Slater, and Washington] happened to 
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“ALL THE 
KNIVES HAD TO 
BE CHAINED TO THE 
WORKSTATIONS— 
THEY WERE 
TETHERED TO 
THE TABLES LIKE 
DOG LEASHES” 


” 


be in town for the High Museum wine 
auction, and we knew Elizabeth from the 
Southern Foodways Alliance. But mainly 
we were trying to leave Louisville and get 
back to Atlanta. 


Moore: Todd and Duanecameand cooked 
at my house while Jerry made cocktails. I 
remember having to explain to Terry and 
Daniel what a James Beard Award was. 


Richards: Duane and I had been together 
off and on from the time of Chef [Darry]] 
Evans [the African American former head 
chef of what is now the Four Seasons Ho- 
tel Atlanta, where the two chefs met inthe 
late 1980s]. We’ve always had this rapport 
from growing up in the kitchen together. 
Maybe it’s that I’m left-handed and he’s 
right-handed. 


Moore: We all got together for this three- 
day naming exercise in a private room at 
a Client’s restaurant. We had these little 
sticky notes all over the walls. We had 
a bunch of aviation terms, but they all 
seemed really dry and definitely didn’t 
speak to what we were trying to do. [came 
upwith the name. Iwas thinking about how 
one would tell a story or share a memory: 
“That one time when flew South...” 


Halpern: In early meetings with the air- 
port, they suggested we use materials 
indigenous to the region. Working with 
{Atlanta restaurant architect] Bill John- 
son, we got Georgia Cherokee marble for 
the counters, and heart pine reclaimed 
lumber for the wood slats we usedinstead 
of walls. People walking by the slats could 
look inside to see the forest mural along 
the back wall. Some thought it was a pri- 
vate club. 


Richards: After we signed on, we had only 
acouple of months {before opening]. The 
restaurant was already in construction, 
and, honestly, the line wasn’t set up to be 
the most efficient. We had to make some 
adjustments, also to our style of cooking. 


Nutter: Allthe knives had tobe chained to 
the workstations—they were tethered to 
the tables like dog leashes [due to airport 
rules]. [had tokeepa drillin my toolkit for 
when we needed to swap them out. 


Slater: We did this soft opening, and the 
owners invited all the Delta executives. 
But they really overinvited, and it got crazy 
that night. One of those Delta guys came 
into the kitchen while we were trying to 
get the food out and asked why the Ben- 
ton’s bacon—you know, it’s an artisanal 
product—looked different on sandwiches. 
Duanewasso inthe weeds andhe just said, 
“You're going to haveto go back in the din- 
ingroom and take that shit up with Jesus.” 


Richards: After all the media parties, we 
got feedback from the Department of Avi- 
ation. They said they had never seen any- 
thing like this. 


RAREFIED AIR 

This unusual mixture—high-end spirits, 
upscale Southern fare, anda sushi bar— 
caught onimmediately in 2009 with 
airport executives, frequent fliers, and 
the press. 


Moore: After Todd and Duane developed 
the first menu, I remember thinking no- 
body quite knewwhat to dowithit. Imean, 
they had this Lowcountry bouillabaisse 
and I was thinking, “How do you sell an 
eighteen-dollar soup in an airport?” 


Richards: We [had been] doing high-end 
stuff [at the Seelbach]—foams, molecu- 
lar gastronomy. We toned that down, but 
still we showcased a repertoire of dishes. 
A pork belly dish we made for Daniel and 
Terry at the tasting ended upon the menu. 
We were serving duck and fresh fish that 
we broke down every day. 


Nutter: One time I was trying to break 
down this big ole fish—it was about five feet 
long. I kept going at it and cutting myself 
and finally realized I had to unscrew [the 
knife chained to the table]. It would have 
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been a ten-thousand-dollar fine if the in- 
spectorcamein then. I did get busted once. 
Some new guy showed him where I kept 


[knives] hidden inthe ceiling tiles. 


Slater: Alotof the guests at that time were 
European(ConcourseE was then theinter- 
national terminal], and they got what the 
food and drink was about right away. We 
had to add gratuity to the bill because Eu- 
ropeans don’t always tip. But people hadno 
problem spending $150 on abottleofwine. 


Moore: They ended up doing triple the 
business they were expecting. Soon after 
we opened | was sitting at the bar next to 
this German dude, and hewas trying tofig- 
ure out what toorder.|lsuggestedhetrythe 
23-year-old Pappy Van Winkle, which was 
fifty bucks a shot. Hedidn’t blink an eye. 


Slater: We had come from Kentucky, and 
I knew Julian [Van Winkle, the master dis- 
tiller]. We ended up getting two bottles of 
everything in his whole line to open with. 
That really was pretty rare. But it wasn’t 
justthe Pappy. Everything hadtobecurat- 
ed. We believed that people would get it. 
Maybe they gotit alittle too well. 


Nutter: Bosses would come by to see why 
therewere always expensereports for this 
place. A Delta executive came out to say 
everyone is changing their flight plans to 
come here. It was kind of like Cheers, but 
nobody was from Atlanta. 


Richards: There were people who became 
huge fans right away, and there were some 
detractors. Onelady complained when her 
BLT went off the menu, andIhad totell her, 
‘’msorry, it’s not tomato season now. She 
just kept checkingin every time she came 
through Atlanta, 


Barriere:Itwas insane the amount of busi- 
ness we weredoing. We had onlyten seats, 
and usually about 80 percent of the folks 
there were barregulars. If really loved you, 
I’dlet you sit at the service bar. 


Maggie Hewes Adams [who became areg- 
ular customer in 2010): I live in Key West, 
but I’m a veterinary consultant, so every 
week | fly all over the world, and I stop in 
One Flew South twotofour times. | remem- 
ber there weretwo people who cameinand 
got pretty inebriated. They didn’t know 
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“TWAS SITTING AT 
THE BARBY THIS 
GERMAN DUDE, AND 
HE WAS TRYING 
TO FIGURE OUT 
WHAT TO ORDER. 

I SUGGESTED THE 
23-YEAR-OLD PAPPY, 
WHICH WAS FIFTY 
BUCKS A SHOT” 


oy, 


eachother at first, but after forty-five min- 
utes, they walked around the corner and 
started making out. But the main thing was 
everyone sitting there had a rapport with 
the bartenders andeach other. 


Barriere: We'd see the same people Mon- 
days and Wednesdays and then Tues- 
days and Thursdays. There was a couple 
who met because they would both order 
chicken noodle soup. I made cocktails for 
them, and soon they were getting really 
flirty. They’d plan to meet at the bar. They 
stopped coming for a while and I was wor- 
ried. But then they came in with a baby, 
which we named Chicken Noodle Soup. 


Hewes Adams: Pretty quickly [Tiffanie] 
became part of what I consider my travel 
family—the gate agents, the Delta lounge 
folks.l1see them morethan people at home. 
It’s like having a bunch of crazy brothers 
and sisters who also bring you good food. 


Nutter: There was the one guy who never 
sat, so we knewto move the chair away for 
him before taking him to the table. Then 
there was the guy who always came in for 
thescallopdish. One time amanager, Brad, 
hadto tell him we had taken it off the menu. 
“That’s the wrong answer, Brad!” he said. 
And from then on hewas known toallas the 
Wrong Answer Guy. 


Barriere: I had a lot of celebrities come to 
visit. Mos Def, Ludacris, Usher, Samuel L. 
Jackson. Laurence Fishburne was areally 
cool dude. Nicolas Cage did this full spin, 
handsin the airlike, ‘Look, I’m here, every- 
body!’ Robin Givens came, and we got her 
really drunk. The one | was most excited 





about was Ric Flair, the wrestler. And we 
had several parties. We did several birth- 
days. Evena bridal shower. 


Nutter: Themenutookabig change when 
Concourse F [the newinternational termi- 
nal] opened. | realized I couldn’t run foie 
gras specials no more, because | now had 
Spirit Airlines next to me. | got to switch 
upafewthings. Hello, meat-loafsandwich. 


IN FOR THE LONG HAUL 

By 2016, much of the original crew had 
flown the coop. Nutter and Washington 
left to open Southern National in Mobile. 
Slater now co-owns the Expat in Athens, 
Georgia, with his wife, Krista. Barriere 
works asa brand consultant in the spirits 
industry. Richards has authoredan 
award-winning cookbook (Soul: A Chef’s 
Culinary Evolution in 150 Recipes) but 
stillmanages the culinary teamat One 
Flew South, which remains busier than 
ever. According to Halpern, it bringsin 
about $6 million in revenue per year. The 
chef for the past two years, Cedric McCro- 
ery, grew up near the airport in East Point, 
anAtlanta suburb. 


McCroery: There were so many things go- 
ing oninthis kitchen that I had never seen 
before anywhere in my career. I started on 
the grill side, then went and worked the 
sushi bar. I seriously never thought that 


would be a skill I could add to my reper- 
toire. But my goal was to come here and 


learn. What have I learned? That you can 
tellastory through food. 


Richards: Right from the start it felt 
groundbreaking. How many restaurants 
have been this successful for ten years? 


Nutter: We took a whole different ap- 
proach because wecame froma fine-dining 
background, We looked at these custom- 
ers for who they were. It’s just a different 
group of people who travel for aliving, and 
for them we were arespite. 


Hewes Adams: There isn’t anything like 
One Flew South anywhere in the world. 
Not in Dubai, notin Japan, not in Germany, 
definitely not in the United States. I'ma 
Southern girl, and have a good apprecia- 
tion for hospitality. Maybe that’s it, that lit- 
tlebit of Southern tradition, that Southern 
hospitality that sets this place apart. 
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Made in Columbia, SC 


MEET THE LOCAL MAKERS TRANSFORMING THE CITY INTOA HOT SPOT FOR SOUTHERN CREATIVITY 


olumbia has long been a South Carolina gem, and 

when it comes to Southern-made goods, the city’s 

‘, local artisans hold their own. The area has fostered 

a growing community of creatives, ushering in a new 

era alive with expression and originality. From artists 

f and craftsmen to designers and 

innovators, local visionaries are the 

driving force behind a surge of life 

in the Palmetto State capital, where there’s now 
more than ever to discover. 

Any Columbia native will recognize “the 
Chicken Man,” an iconic creation by Ernest Lee. 
The local artist has been painting and printing 
his brightly colored chickens, palmetto trees, and 
other images on everything from large-scale wood 
panels to T-shirts for the last five decades, and 
you’re likely to spot a few on any jaunt through the 
city. One Eared Cow Glass has occupied a space 
near the riverfront since the 90s, and is another 
mainstay of the Columbia arts scene. The prolific 
glassblowing studio is home to a group of artists 
creating breathtaking glasswork of all kinds, from 
vibrant swirled bowls and vases to light fixtures 
and sculptures. 

When it comes to style, a fresh crop of local 
tastemakers are also generating buzz. Leather 
goods purveyor LI1 creates bespoke bags, each handcrafted 
by designer Laddie Howard. The runway line includes easy 





totes, shoulder-slung saddle bags, and sleek duffels perfect for 
a weekend away, each made in buttery, rich-hued leather. Also 
in the accessories department, Columbia-based Hippy Do-Da 
Creations is a boutique operation crafting eye-catching jewelry 
and home goods in silver, brass, crystals, and precious stones, 
including delicate, hand-stamped spoons with 
personalized messages, ready to be gifted. 
Unique Columbia-made wares aren’t limited 
to fashion and decor—Whiskey Wood has you 
covered for cocktail hour, too. The company’s 
“ruggedly-sophisticated” stirrers come in 
various woods, allowing 
the spirit t aerape 9 Omtepstoonwar 
and mingle with their ee pS at le oe 
smoky scent, loosening grt by Ernest Lee, 
your palate before  “theChickenMan” 
the first sip. And for 
a side of something savory or sweet, look no 
further than the parade of goods whipped up 
by Adams Apple Mercantile. What started 
as a single apple butter now encompasses a 
full suite of Southern accoutrements such as 
jams and dressings to stock the pantry. 
Amid awave of new bars, breweries, restaurants, 
and museums, Columbia, South Carolina’s 
small businesses and artistic outlets are 


delivering a fresh energy. As a budding cultural hub pulsing 
with inspiration, the city is poised to surprise and delight. 


DISCOVER MORE ABOUT COLUMBIA SC’S ARTISTIC SIDE: ExperienceColumbiaSC.com 
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Crown Royal XR Extra Rare is the last of an exceptional blend of whisky, 


crafted from one of the final batches produced at the renowned LaSalle Distillery. 
Any aficionado will appreciate the full-bodied, smooth sipping experience. 
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@ PAPERWEIGHTS 
Like insects preserved 
inamber, the dande 
lion fluff, sealaven 
der, and bunny tail 


grass that Sola Cube 
ortfully suspends in 
resin become natural 
treasures ($35-$85; 
eustfork.com), 
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Clockwise from 


bottom left: 


B@ KNIFE This pocket- 
knife from Son ofa 
Sailor is practicaland 
not too precious ($150; 
sonofasailor.co). 


@ HAT Whether 
you're walking the 
dog or hunting with 
one, this cashmere 
beanie by Saved will 
cap your look ($225; 
saved-ny.com). 


@ PICK-UPSTICKS 
Printworks taps into 
nostalgia with its 
refreshof the classic 
kids’ game ($22; print 
worksmarket.com). 


@ LOTIONAND 
COMB A porcelain 
bottle filled with body 
milk, andacomb 
(farright), both from 
L’Officine Univer- 
selle Buly, define 
stocking-sizedluxury 
($56-$67; buly1803 
com). 


@ FIGURINES 
Papier-mdaché 
flamingos, pelicans, 
and guinea hens by 
theartisans atMbare 
callto mind feathered 
friends familiar to 
the South ($9 each; 
mbare.com). 


@ BOWL This 

vessel from Jayson 
Home made of Hima- 
layanrock saltisas 
well suited for finish- 
ing saltas itis lime 
slices at the bar ($30; 
jaysonhome.com). 


@ PATESDEFRUITS 
Twenty Degrees 
Chocolates employs 
French confection 
techniques for its 
gelées ($18 for twelve 
pieces; 20degrees 
chocolates.com). 


@ BOTTLE The 
guard on this reusable 
bottle by Kinto 
keepsliquidsfrom 
flowing too fast ($38; 
food52.com). 


@ SERVERS 
Eye-grabbing brass 
serving spoons by Lost 
CoveJewelry in North 
Carolina make useful 
heirlooms ($190; lost 
covejewelry.com). 


m@ HOURGLASSES 
Enjoy fifteen minutes 
inthemomentwith 
hourglasses by Hay 
($18 each; hay.com). 


@ SOAK This soak 
by Charleston, South 
Carolina’s Contents 
Co. blends bergamot 
oilwith Dead Sea 
saltsand more for 
serious self-care ($12; 
thecontentsco,com). 


SCISSORS This 
design from Heaven 
in Earth can weather 
the dishwasher, 

cut bones, and even 
open bottles ($74; 
heaveninearth.co). 


B WALLET Ditch 
the brown bifold for 
this lively green card- 
holder by Muur ($55; 
muur.nyc.com). 


@ ORNAMENTS 
The wooden orna- 
ments by Sir Madam 
won't shatter ifa 

dog brushes thetree 
($54 for five; lulu 
andgeorgia.com). 


B NAPKINS 

Not to insinuate 
anything about 
folks atthe holiday 
buffet, but piggy 
cocktail napkins 
by Biscuit provide 
asly wink ($50 
foraset of four; 
biscuit-home.com). 


@ COOKIES This 
shortbread features 
real flowers, placed by 
baker Valerie Curry 
at Carriage House 
Cookies; order early 
forholiday delivery 
($42-$45; etsy.com). 


@ STRAWS Kick 
plastic with splurgy 
silver-plated straws 
by Christofle ($168 for 
two; christofle.com). 
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From top: 


@ MEN'S WATCH 
The new Luminor 
Due GMT Power 
Reserve 45mm by 
Panerai fuses 
aesthetics and tech- 
nology with aplomb. 
The slimmer-profile 
timepiece features an 
indigo leather band, 
abrushed titanium 
case, a blue dial, 

both Arabic numerals 
and hour markers, 
plus itcan withstand 
water down to thirty 
meters ($12,100; 


panerai.com). 


B HINGED 
BRACELET A 
fanciful woodland 
scene ofdeerand 
botanicals adorns 
every surface of this 
eighteen-karat gold 
and diamond bracelet 
by Temple St. Clair 
($85,000; temple 
stclair.com). 


@ WOMEN’S WATCH 
Js this piece a yellow 
gold and diamond 
watch, or alapis- 
lazuli-studded brace- 
let? The ingenious 
design by Van Cleef 
&Arpels willkeep 
that secret for you till 
you're ready to 

share it ($37,800; 
vancleefarpels.com). 


@ RING Consider 
cocktail rings like this 
labradorite piece by 
Julie Vos your version 
of Wonder Woman 
cuffs—strong and 
confident accessories 
($1885; julievos.com). 


@ LINK BRACELET 
The mixed-media 
design of this 
eighteen-karat gold 
and black ceramic 
link bracelet by 
Monica Rich Kosann 
gives anart deco 
twist tothe charm 
bracelet tradition 
($7,750; monicarich 
kosann.com). 
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JACKET AND 
FLASK Tom Beckbe 
has debuted a wom- 
en’s Tensaw jacket, a 
feminine counterpoint 
toits original waxed 
canvas men’s ver- 
sion—the flattering 
silhouette is tailored 
Just right ($495). And 
the brand’s flasks (in 
bag and bottom left; 
$150 each) arejust 
as fitting for the field 
(tombeckbe.com). 


BAG A stylish 
takeon the old-school 
ditty bag, this ten- 
inch design by Mis- 
sissippi’s Wren & loy 
perfectly accommo- 
dates shells, a tipple 
of choice, and anextra 
pair of gloves ($385; 
ggfieldshop.com). 


BOOTS Water- 
proofhunting boots 
by the Original 
Muck Boot Company 
come witha smart 
twist: The sides roll 
down to reveala 
blaze-orange lining 
that willhelp keep you 
visible while criss- 
crossing the woods 
($140; muckboot 
company.com), 


BOOTJACK 

Ease your heels off 

in style with this 
English-crafted 
white oak bootjack 
from Heavenin 
Earth, a piece that 
almost looks toogood 
to get muddy ($49; 
heaveninearth.co). 


SHIRT Sport meets 
conservation in this 
flannel by Orvis com- 
posed of fabric made 
fromrecycled plastics 
and oyster shells—the 
ideal base layer for an 
early morning out the 
door ($98; orvis.com). 
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Leftto right, from top: 


i COTTON 
PAJAMAS The 
new pajamas by 
Texas-based Mirth 

feellike air onthe 
skin ($90-$110; 
mirthcaftans.com). 


SLIPPERS Each 
pair of these slippers— 
hand dyed with indigo 
and sewn to order by 
Immodest Cotton— 
fades over time like 
agreat pair of jeans 
($295; fleabg.com). 


m TABLECLOTH 
AND NAPKINS When 
yourunyour fingers 
over a Heather Tay- 
lor Home tablecloth 
or napkin set, you 
feel the handwork 
($82-$258; heather 
taylorhome.com). 


m LAMPSHADES 
Pleated cotton shades 
by Bunny Williams 
Home adda pop of 
patterntoanyroom 
($295 each; bunny 
williamshome.com). 


g PITCHER This 
Zafferano vessel is 
made using Murano 
glassblowing 
techniques ($125; zaf- 
feranoamerica.com). 


@ CANDLES No 
need for candlesticks: 
These beeswax can- 
dles by Carl Durkow 
pull double duty 
($32-$40; newmar 
ketgoods.com). 


@ WASTEBASKET 
British designers Ben 
Pentreath and Bridie 
Hall based the pattern 
forthis Pentreath & 
Hall wastebasket on 
historic tile ($105; 
pentreath-hall.com). 


BASKET This bas- 


ket from Dear Keaton 
deserves prominent 
placement ($100; 
dearkeaton.com). 


m GLASSES Refresh 
your bar with feather- 


light glasses 

from Savannah's 
Courtland & Co. 
($40 each; courtland 


andco.com). 


m@ WATER 
CARBONATOR 
Unlike with an 
unwieldy waffle 
maker or air fryer, 
you'll actually want 
to leave this water 
carbonator by 
Aarke out on the 
counter ($229: 
aarke-usa.com). 


BOWL Texas 
artist Eliana Bernard 
makes this footed 
bowl toorder ($164; 
elianabernard.com), 


| PILLOW The 
design on this new 
pillow from Austra- 
lia’s Utopia Goods 
is like catnip tolovers 
of pattern and color— 
also knownas 
Southerners ($170; 
utopiagoods.com). 


m@ COFFEE MAKER 
Java devotees with 
aneye for aesthetics 
willappreciate 

this high-performing 
metal, wood, and 
glass pour-over 
coffee maker by 
Ratio ($4965; ratio 
coffee.com). 


@ SILKPAJAMAS 
Fishing nets used in 
Kochi, india, inspired 
theprinton these 
pajamas by the Eth- 
ical Silk Company 
($295; theethicalsilk 


company.com). 


m PALM VASE All 
you need for instant 
dramaisapalm frond 
and this vase from 
Jayson Home ($82; 
jaysonhome.com). 


1 MORTAR AND 
PESTLE Tastemaker 
Thomas O’Brien 
hasmade alifeof 
producing interesting 
objects, such as this 
square mortar and 
pestle ($125; tobaero 
.com). 
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Clockwise from top: 


CLOCHE Willow 
wattles, tuteurs, and 
cloches suchas this 
lovely support system 
from Master Garden 
Products lend struc- 
ture toa garden ($23 
each; mastergarden 
products.com). 


WATERING CAN 
When thejob calls 
for less ofa soaking 
thana sprinkler or 
hose provides, tilt this 
sprightly, modern 
design by Hay ($25; 
hay.com). 


| BASKET Gather 
your heirloom varie- 
ties inthis sturdy car- 
ryall by Terrain ($68; 
shopterrain.com). 


FLOWER SEEDS 
The masterminds 
at California’s 
Floret specialize in 
uncommon varieties 
of cutting flowers 
to start from seed, 
including the blush- 
hued blooms in their 
Sweetheart mix ($25; 
floretflowers.com). 


SHEARS The 
designer behind this 
tool from the Floral 
Society may have 
perfected ergonomic 
clippers for home 
gardeners ($71; 
thefloralsociety.com). 


TOOLS Like 
afetching pair of 
weathered boots, 
the leather handles 
of this tool set by Sol 
&Lunawill break 
in beautifully ($125; 
infavorof.com). 


VEGETABLE 
SEEDS Sow Row 7 
seeds for vegetable 
varieties bred specif- 
ically for the palate, 
suchas a badger 
flame beet thatlacks 
the typical “dirt” 
aftertaste ($3-$5; 
row7seeds.com). 
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DONT JUST ATTEND 
THE HOLIDAY PARTY. 
BRING IT. 


Introducing our latest limited-edition collectible holiday bottle. 
This ornately designed gift has 33% more silver tequila than our 
classic bottle but is still filled with 100% Patron. 
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SIMPLY PERFECT 


pafrontequila:com/limited 


t way fo enjoy Patran is responsibly. ©2019 Patron tequila. The PaltGn iogo and Pafrén bee iogo cre ttademorks, imporied By The Palrén Spirits Company, Los Vegas. NY. Tequila— 40% aic. by vol 
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GOOD DOG 


Puppy | rials 


AMID A NEW PUP’S JUMPING, CHEWING, SHREDDING, AND ESCAPING, 
A FAMILY FIGURES OUT WHAT REALLY MATTERS 


e didn’t want another dog. 
Webeing my wife andI. We'd lost our beloved 
/ yellowLab Buddythe previous year andwerestill 
/ grieving, | suppose. Buddy—beautiful, superior, 
imperious Buddy—had been (locally) famous for 
eating athree-pound cheese balland speaking 
inthe voice of Darrell Hammond channeling Bill 
Clinton on Saturday Night Live, circal999 (we’re 
not the only ones who give our dog a voice, right?). But our chil- 
dren had been just, well, children when Buddy passed one August 
day. They were children still, but old enough to start demanding 
things. So when we moved from Florida back to our native Caroli- 
nas—trading sun and sand, which we loved, for mountains and riv- 
ers, which weknew and loved—we started looking (sort of) for adog,. 
It wasa half-hearted search, punctuated by marathon sessions of 
viewing old Buddy photos (my wife andI were particularly suscepti- 
bleto Buddyasa puppy: “Lookat those paws! Lookat those ears!”). 
But one day my sister called: Her hairdresser Tonya, a friend from 
high school, had a four-month-old labradoodle-English cream 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN CUNEO 


golden retriever mix—a gorgeous happy dog, she told us. The only 
problem was that Tonya had to crate him all day while she was at 
work, and this gorgeous happy dog had outgrown his crate. 

We drove down from ournewhomein Boone, North Carolina, to 
Clemson, South Carolina, the next weekend and met Tonyaand her 
dog, whose name, it turned out, was Buddy. He was a giant-pawed 
puppy, sloppy and beautiful with wiry hair that gave him the ap- 
pearance of some British royal turned out of Buckingham Palace 
for wetting the rugs. He already weighed thirty pounds. He was 
already licking my children’s faces. 

They fellin love. 

We took him home. 

End of story. 

Or so we thought. We discovered, about three minutes after 
climbing into the car with him, he was an active dog. Make that an 
active puppy—a breed all its own. He climbed, licked, jumped. He 
was the sweetest, most loving thing ever. But he was in constant 
motion. Also, he chewed: That week he chewed up both my wife’s 
passportand her eyeglasses. Hechewed pillows and toysand plas- 
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tictaken from the recycling bin. Hechewed 
our fingers and TV remote. Hechewed the 
soft L.L. Bean dog bed we’d gotten him. 

“I’m too old for a puppy,” my wife de- 
clared. 

Shewas, inher defense, down onall fours 
squinting (without her glasses) and gather- 
ing the blue shards of her passport. 

We decided a name change was in or- 
der. We’d already had a Buddy. We needed 
aclean start. We needed a name that sig- 
naled the regal dignity our new pup would 
growinto anyday now. Weneeded a Basho. 
Yes! Basho, the Japanese Zen poet. An as- 
pirational nameindicating calm and focus. 

Basho it was. 

Only Basho (think stillness, think pu’er 
tea in the lotus position) quickly became 
Bash (as in his head against everything). 
Basho the poet might have achieved en- 
lightenment, but Bash the dog was a wild 
man. 

Iwas headed from my office to class the 
day my wife called. 

“Guess who | just got off the phone 
with?” she asked. Then, before I could an- 








swer: “The dogcatcher!” 

“The what?” 

“The dogcatcher.” 

“That’s still athing?” 

Apparently, it is. We live at the deadend 
of a long gravel road, but it seems Basho 
had decided to go exploring. At the end of 
our road, across the highway, across afield, 
across practically the Watauga freaking 
River, Basho had discovered a house with 
chickens and, inhis big goofy way, decided 
to play with them. 

“Oh, he’s justlovingonthem,” mywifetold 
the animal control officer (they aren’t re- 
ally called “dogcatchers” anymore). “He’s 
actually really gentle.” 

“Well, gentle or not, he’s about to love 
*em to death, ma’am.” 

She drove over. 

She andthe animal control officer spent 
a half hour chasing Basho, who thought it 
was alla big game. Finally, they both man- 
aged tocorral him. 

Herolled onto his back to have his belly 
rubbed. 

Ilike tothink they laughed and cried. 


like to think they bonded. 

A few days later we took him hiking for 
the first time. It was supposed tobean easy 
break-in: a walk along the gravel road that 
parallels the river, But as we were clipping 
the leash to his collar, Basho slipped be- 
neath the gate of the car, dodged my wife, 
and galloped uptheroad. We gave chase on 
foot, and then gaveup and gavechaseinthe 
car. Basho ran a half mile at twenty miles 
an hour—with a brief pause to surprise 
an old woman hanging out her wash—and 
then flopped into the weeds for yetanother 
belly rub. My wife andI were a bit exasper- 
ated, but myson was simplyimpressed, 

“Dad, Basho just easily broke the world 
record for eight hundred meters.” 

“But he is aquadruped,” I pointed out. 

“And he doesn’tlisten,” my wife added. 

My son was unmoved. 

Hescratched Basho’s big blondtummy. 

“You’re the sweetest and the fastest 
thing ever,” he told him. 

Which was sort of true, but not very 
helpful. 

That week we decided to invest in an in- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


FLORIDA KEYS OUTFITTERS: 


SALTWATER 
FLY FISHING 


With some of the best fly fishing the world over, 


the Florida Keys reveal a saltwater paradise for 
avid anglers and first-timers alike 


From the vast shallow flats to offshore blue waters, the Florida Keys have long 
been a bucket-list destination for generations of anglers. As one of the world’s 
foremost hubs for saltwater fly fishing, the area including Everglades National 
Park and Florida Bay boasts a bountiful! year-round season for tarpon, redfish, 
permit, bonefish, and snook. Before setting out, a visit to Islamorada’s Florida Keys 
Outfitters provides everything you'll need for success. Established in 1989, Florida 
Keys Outfitters’ widely respected fly-fishing school offers two-day courses with 
seasoned instructors and a curriculum tailored to the angler’s level of experience. 
With some new or improved skills under your belt, spend a few days with one of 
the shop's expert guides on an excursion through the breathtaking and diverse 
backcountry. Be it your first time on the water or your fiftieth, fishing the Keys is 
an angling experience like no other, and one you won't soon forget. 


Get started at FloridaKeysOutfitters.com 


FLORIDA KEYS 
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¢ Excellent Equipment 
° Quality Guides 
* Expert Rigging 





¢ Unparalleled Fly Fishing School 
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GOOD DOG 


visible fence. None of us were crazy about 
the decision, but we couldn’t face another 
encounter with the animal control officer. 
We got the sort of collar that emits a beep- 
ing sound as you approach the boundary 
before finally emitting a small shock. The 
children insisted I try it, so one Saturday 
morning | began walking apprehensively 
away fromthe house, thecollarin my hand. 

“It beeped,” Itoldthe children. 

“Keep going,” they told me back. 

“It beeped again.” Andit had, louderand 
faster, as if detecting it was in the grasp of 
some middle-aged idiot. 

“But Dad,” my son said, “we need you to 
make sure itisn’t toostrong.” 

I wasn’t keen on this. 

“Butwon’t Bashostopwhenhehearsthe 
beeping?” I asked. “This seems unneces- 
sary.” 

“It’s absolutely necessary,” myson said. 

“Just touch the electrodes and walk al- 
ready,” my daughter told me. 

She said it with such seven-year-old au- 
thority that I did. 

The collar beeped wildly. The shock 
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was no more than aprickle. We declared it 
harmless. The children wrapped Basho in 
celebratory hugs. 


“Now you'll be safe with us forever,” my 
daughter said. 

Basho flopped on his back, got his belly 
rubbed, then promptly went inside and ate 
his new bed. 

“I’m too old for a puppy!” | heard from 
the living room. It was my wife, picking up 
the stuffing. 1 sympathized, even if I some- 
times wondered who among us was young 
enough for one. 

The answer, it turns out, was our chil- 
dren. 

The answer, it turns out, was all of us. 

We should have seen it coming. 

How inevitable it was. How watching 
our son and daughter fall in love with a big 
sweet sloppy dog, we would fallin lovewith 
that same big sweet sloppy dog. My wife 
and | both kept talking about the travails 
of a giant puppy, but nowand then I’d catch 
her whispering sweetly into Basho’s floppy 
ear. Then one day, | discovered Bashochan- 
neling Darrell Hammond channeling Bill 


Clinton, circa 1999 (we’re not the only ones 
who give our dog a voice, right?). I discov- 
ered myselfscratching his belly and asking 
allthe thingsyou ask of beloved dogs. 

He was agood boy, yes, did he know how 
good aboy he was? 

Basho, sprawled on his back, started 
telling me about Little Rock. 

Did he know how sweet he was? 

Apparently, since he was swishing his 
tail and talking about Chelsea and the Oslo 
Accords. 

I was scratching and rubbing and talking 
sointently I barely noticed howstill he was, 
or happy | was. The thing I did notice, the 
thing] felt, the thing] sensed between this 
goofy dog and this doting man, it wasn’t 
calm or focus or any of the other things I’d 
hoped for. 

It was something so much better. 

Let’s callitlove. & 





Mark Powell is the author of six novels, 
mostrecently Firebird, and directs the 
creative writing program at Appalachian 
State University. 


The quintessential Southern quail hunting experience 
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The Auction Experience 


FEEL THE EXCITEMENT AND GET YOUR HANDS ON HISTORY AT THE 
COUNTRY’S BIGGEST ANTIQUE AND RARE FIREARMS AUCTION 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ROCK ISLAND AUCTION COMPANY 


lifelong antique-firearms collector from Corpus 
Christi, Texas, peered down the barrel of a silver- 
and-gold-inlaid Winchester Model 12 with a Monte 


Carlo stock. He was making a 
y last-minute pass through the 
/ gun-filled preview hall on day 
one of the Rock Island Auction 
Company’s big September event 
in Rock Island, Illinois. Bidding was about to 
commence at the three-day firearms auction. 

“I learned to appreciate guns from my 
uncle, a carver of stocks who lived in Austin,” 
the collector said, the gleam of nostalgia in 
his eye mirroring the glow of burled walnut. 
“My first gun was a Model 12,” though nothing 
as fine as the exhibition-quality gem braced 
against his shoulder. 

Like other auction-goers, the Texan 
started as a hunter, in his case shooting 
white-winged dove in the Rio Grande Valley 
near the border town of McAllen, Texas. He 
said he’d gotten older and his legs didn’t 


hold up like they used to, “but if you get out of the game, that’s 
when they put you under the grass. Collecting firearms,” he 
said, “keeps me in the game. What first captivated me was the 





craftsmanship and beauty of the wood. I don’t buy guns as much 
for shooting as works of art.” 
That’s music to the ears of Rock Island Auction Company 


president Kevin Hogan, who calls 
antique and rare firearms “the most 
underappreciated collectibles on the 
market.” The thirty-one-year-old and his 
father, Patrick Hogan, who founded the 
firearms auction company twenty-five 
years ago, are on a mission to educate 
a new generation of collectors on the 
beauty, craft, and history of investment- 
class weapons. 

Kevin Hogan has an expansive 
definition of gun collector. He says he 
meets countless guys who tell him 
they’re shooters and bird hunters, not 
collectors. But then he’ll ask how many 
guns they own, and they’ll tell him six 
or seven. “Well, you’re a gun collector,” 
he says. “You just don’t realize it yet.” 

Sometimes all it takes is a trip to one 


of Rock Island Auction Company’s live auctions to galvanize 
a wavering collector. The company holds five auctions each 
year at its 150,000-square-foot campus, located a mile from 
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the Mississippi River and eight miles south of Davenport, 
Iowa. The final event of the 2019 season is the upcoming 
Premier Auction, to be held December 6 through 8, during 
which the company will offer some three thousand rare and 
antique guns from more than a dozen top U.S. collections. 
Enthusiasts will undoubtedly arrive early for Thursday’s 
pre-auction party—food, beer, live country-and-western 
music—and for the chance to don white gloves and handle 
the rare weapons. Many will be hauling dog-eared copies of 
the auction catalogue—hauling because the three-volume 
spiral-bound set weighs nearly ten pounds. 

“We’re proud of our catalogue. The photos of guns and 
historic documentation help you feel the emotion of the 
pieces,” Hogan says. “But you really need to see these guns 
in person.” 

If firearms reveal the history of the world, then history 
is on display in the Rock Island Auction Company preview 
hall. Even if you’re not ready to drop big bucks ona firearm, 
Hogan says, you should still come see the guns of your 
dreams. It beats staring at acomputer screen or pressing 
your face up against museum glass. 

If you are in the market to buy, Hogan believes that 
“the best way to sell these national treasures, these true 
masterpieces, is the auction method.” Handling historic 
guns builds trust. “We’ve built confidence among our 
collectors so that when we say it’s the best ofits class 
or it has a95 percent finish, they believe us.” 

Rock Island doesn’t merely hold an auction. “We 
build an auction,” Hogan says. “We put thought into 
every decision we make.” The team keeps things 
genre-specific, so bidders can comeand go during 
the day. They spread out the most-anticipated 
lots to leave themselves and the bidders room to 
breathe. As anyone who has ever attended one 
of RIAC’s live auctions will tell you, the room 
can really heat up. It’s thrilling. 

At the September Premier Auction, 
Hogan was brimming with energy as he 
prepared to introduce lot #1,an1894 Marlin 
lever-action rifle. Soon he was off to the 
races. The hall buzzed with bidders, 
around 150 in all, along with staff 
members manning a bank of phones 
and computer screens. Rather than 
bang a gavel, the thick-bearded 
Hogan closed each bid by belting 
out, “Last call, fair warning, last call 
and fair warning—sold to bidder 
number...” After twenty-five lots, 
he handed the microphone like a 
relay baton to his father, one of 
five other auctioneers rotating 
in and out of the lineup, and 
the elder Hogan loped along 
at the same rate—around two 
lots per minute. They wouldn’t 
stop for eight more hours, And that 
was just day one. 
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The pace in the auction hall was dizzying, 
intensified by the occasional bidding war. At 
one point, bids for arare 1847 Colt Walker pistol 
skyrocketed into the six figures and were soon 
stairstepping in $50,000 increments. The air 
inthe room grew electric as the pauses between 
bids stretched to the breaking point. Several 
times inarow, just as Hogan announced “last call, 
fair warning,” a bidder would raise his numbered 
greencard, pushing the price ever higher until it 
topped out at an astounding $1,035,000. 

The guns may be the main attraction, but 
Kevin Hogan and his father are gracious hosts. 
“Our auction weekend is a total experience,” says 
the younger Hogan. “We make it fun. We’ve built 
aculture of gun collectors who mark our auction 
dates in their calendars. They come to Rock 
Island for the sense of community.” 

After the September auction’s opening night, 
the Hogans hosted a steak dinner for afew dozen 

auction regulars. “In terms of selection, price, 
quality, and presentation, Rock |Island’s auctions 
are on ascalelike nothing I’ve ever seen before,” 
one frequent attendee said while sipping a 
predinner whiskey. “Trust is key in this business, 
and these guys run a first-class operation.” 

Another collector from Mississippi explained 

the draw of antique firearms. “l grew up in 

Natchez, where] was surrounded byold buildings 
and antiques,” he said. “In a place like that you 
almost can’t help but develop an interest in fine 
old things.” 

The Rock Island Auction Company has come 
along way in the past two andahalfdecades. After 
startinghumblyinal,200-square-foot garage, the 
auction has grown so much it’s nowstretching the 
limits ofits current space. What accounts for the 
growth? A lot goes back to Kevin Hogan’s belief 

that the market for investment-class firearms 
was and stillis undervalued. Three decades 
ago, the British auction house Sotheby’s 
made news when it sold a Winchester rifle 
for arecord $32,000. Last year, RIAC sold 
arare 1847 Colt single action revolver for $1.8 
million, setting a new record for highest price 
paid fora single firearm. 


If Rock Island’s recent auctions are any indication, 
the explosion in interest is far from over. 


Opposite: A large crowd attends the September 6-8 Premier Auction. 
The phone bank is designed to seat thirty phone bidders representing 
buyers from all over the world. It is not uncommon for another eight to 

twelve phone bidders to be set up on the opposite side of the room to 
accommodate the additional phone bids being submitted in real time. This 
page: The historic John Ulrich engraved and gold-inlaid Winchester Model 

1895 rifle, presented to famed Western author Zane Grey, sold for $345,000. 
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Out to Pasture 


IN DEFENSE OF THE HONORABLE ASS 


hen! was achildin the declining days of the sol- 
idly segregationist South, when Jim Eastland 
was still a Mississippi senator and Herman Tal- 
/ madge was his Georgia counterpart and George 
Wallace was governor of Alabama (the list of 
similar, ahem, “statesmen” goes onandon—and 
on), there was an extremely popular license plate 
containing the message “Keep your heart [with 
an image ofa splashy red heart subbing for the word] in Dixie, or 
get your ass [garish illustration of donkey’s behind] out!” 


a 


ay 
ome 
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Now, I hated that thing even before I was old enough to grasp 
the offensiveness of its meaning, primarily on aesthetic grounds. 
It was super tacky, and I knewthe nobledonkey (otherwise known 
as Equus asinus and already among my very favorite animals) 
did not deserve to be used in such a way. But the long-suffering 
ass, which was first domesticated around 3000 BC and has been 
used asa working animal ever since, isa beast of burden that has 
borne far more than its share. I recall an image of Talmadge, the 
staunch segregationist governor and senator whose Georgia 
reign lasted from 1948 to198), rather stiffly wearinga suit and tie 
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astride a donkey. He was finally banished 
from political life after his second wife, 
Betty, testified against him during a Sen- 
ate investigation into a financial scandal 
in which he was found to have accepted 
substantial reimbursements for official 
expenses not actually incurred. Betty, 
whom he had married when she was eigh- 
teen, was not Herman’s hugest fan. When 
they divorced, she accused him of “cruel 
treatment” and “habitual intoxication,” 
but in apparently happier times, as First 
Lady of Georgia, she and Herman host- 
ed lavish parties at their plantation in 
Lovejoy, where Betty was an enthusiastic 
slaughterer of pigs. Upon arrival, guests 
were greeted by soldiers in Confederate 
gray, Dixieland banjo players, 

and a pet donkey named Ass- 

ley Wilkes. Take your pick 

about which is the most odi- 


on 
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ly. And let’s not forget Christ his own self 
riding into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday in 
“lowly pomp” astride the humble beast. 
How could anyone gaze into those liquid 
brown eyes and not immediately recog- 
nize the donkey’s finer qualities? When | 
was on my first African safari, our group 
decided to choose what today would be 
dubbed our “spirit animal.” | chose the 
antelope because | felt such empathy, as 
though the creatures could look inside me 
and read my very soul. On home ground, 
it’s a donkey, hands down. For the last 
ten years or so, I’ve passed a seed barn in 
Chatham, Mississippi, where two donkeys 
and a black-and-white paint horse are 
kept. Recently, ’ve been making the trek 
on purpose, armed with bags 
of carrots and apples just to 
commune. 

Pll keep visiting my pals, 


ous, but I’m going with Ass- PLL MAKE but now | realize I could avoid 
ley. I felt the same way about LIKE THE the twenty-five-minute drive 
his namesake the simpering ST. FRANCIS and install some of my own 
Mr. Wilkes as my man Rhett OF THE four-legged friends in the 
Butler did. No self-respecting MISSISSIPPI pasture across the gravel 
animal deserves that moniker, DELTA, road from my new house in 
especially notin that hideous- THOUGH the Delta. | will have to rent 
ly cutesy version. SINCEICAN’T or buy the space, but it will 

Donkeys have also been QUITE PULL be worth it to wake up to the 
consistently derided as stupid OFF THE sight of my beloved donkeys, 
and stubborn. Not so. They SAINT PART, the odd horse, and a handful 
are, rather, intelligent andcau- PERHAPS of mules (the offspring of the 
tious, possessed of a healthy PLLGO WITH first two). I may even indulge 
sense of self-preservation— LADY JULIA in a long-held fantasy about 
their big, thoroughly adorable OF ASINUS freeing the sweet but misera- 


ears afford them excellent 
hearing so they are aware of 
danger way ahead ofmost crea- 
tures. Their so-called stub- 
bornness, then, turns out to be an asset, 
a fact Andrew Jackson was smart enough 
to capitalize on. During the 1828 presiden- 
tial campaign, supporters of John Quincy 
Adams called hima “jackass.” Jacksonran 
with the comparison, putting donkeys on 
campaign posters and highlighting his 
“stubborn” nature as a weapon in his bat- 
tle against corruption and elitism. By the 
1880s, with thehelp of the political cartoon- 
ist Thomas Nast, the donkey had become 
the unofficial symbol of the Democratic 
party. 

The Scots, who know a thing or two 
about alot of things (including my favorite 
whiskey in all theworld), are smart enough 
to use donkeys in Scottish heraldry as 
symbols of humility and patience. Exact- 
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ble mules that pull carriages 
of overweight tourists around 
New Orleans’ French Quarter 
inthehot sun. They suffer such 
indignities as wearing plastic “straw” hats 
festooned with flowers while listening 
tothedriver/“guides” get pretty muchev- 
ery piece of New Orleans history wrong. 
Once, while residing on the lower end of 
Bourbon Street, I went out to get my mail 
only to find a self-liberated mule on the 
run, cheered on by the gathering crowds 
on the sidewalk. He was hauling ass (an 
extremely useful description, and here, 
only a half bad pun), his harness sending 
up sparks as it scraped the pavement. 
It was a hell of a sight, and while I prayed 
he’d makeit to safety in a field somewhere 
on the other side of the levee, | feel sure 
he was caught and pressed back into his 
dismal duty. 
So, the pasture itis then. I willfreesome 
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mules, buya horse, collect some gorgeous 
long-lashed donkeys. I’ll make like the St. 
Francis of the Mississippi Delta, though 
since I can’t quite pull off the saint part, 
perhaps I'l] go with Lady Julia of Asinus. 
Anyway, I’ve a history with this particu- 
lar piece of land that goes way back. Our 
neighbor Mr. Smith, who owned what were 
then hundreds of acres of pastures and 
fields surrounding the house | grew up in 
(behind which my current house stands), 
kept some cows and a big old bull back 
there. Since Mr. Smith was not so good at 
maintaining his fences, the bull escaped 
into our backyard, walked out onto the 
flat swimming pool cover, and promptly 
fell through it. It was three days before he 
allowed himself to be led up the steps at 
the shallow end, which, it must be said, 
demonstrates no small amount of stub- 
bornness. But you know, he was trauma- 
tized, Several years later in the same pas- 
ture, I kept a horse named Hi Joe, who, 
when I was not riding him, did duty as a 
literal shoulder to cry on. In the winter I’d 
bundle up and lie down ontop of himinthe 
barn, weeping into his mane over various 
heartaches andreading novels that under- 
scored my maudlin drama. Joe, a docile 
creature, did not seem to mind, and until 
I went off to boarding school and we put 
him out to pasture for good, he was my clos- 
est companion. 

Unlike mylate first cousin Frances, who 
was an accomplished rider, competing at 
Wellington well into her forties, | was not 
aserious horsewoman. When we were lit- 
tle, my grandmother bought Frances a 
fine chestnut pony named Key Biscayne, 
while I rode my riding teacher’s fat white 
pony, Mary Poppins. The pony and I won 
afew ribbons in our country horse shows, 
and J adored my teacher, Sue Chick, who 
later graduated me to a dappled gray 
horsenamed London Fog. But perhaps my 
greatest triumphwas my first-place win as 
Lady Godiva in the costume class astride 
Mary Poppins. My mother outfitted me 
in a flesh-colored leotard, and | sported a 
waist-length ponytail made from at least 
a dozen blond Dynel falls purchased at 
Morgan & Lindsey, the local dime store. 
This piece of maternal ingenuity puts me 
in mind of the time Mama pinned Fran- 
ces’s and my matching Florence Eiseman 
dresses together atthe hipand sent us off 
to a costume party as Siamese twins (an 
event I’ve written about in more detail in 
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this space previously). It never occurred 
to me how weird that might have been 
until I proudly told a friend of mine about 
it just a few weeks ago and he gave me a 
look that can best be described as What??? 
And I hadn’t even told him about imper- 
sonating a naked English noblewoman at 
age six. 

As usual, | digress. Let us return to my 
dear friends the donkeys. They are even 
useful when they don’t carry packs in 
third-world countries. While they may not 
deserve it, their name has provided some 
of the greatest and most varied epithets of 
ourtime, especially when paired withsuch 
wordsas hatand, well...there are alot. The 
insane Venezuelan president Hugo Chavez 
once said to George W. Bush, “You are a 
donkey, Mr. Danger,” but horses are not 
spared either. As Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson once said of Lyndon Johnson, 
“A real centaur: part man, part horse’s 
ass!” One of the countless funny lines ut- 
tered by my friend the inimitable Howard 
Brent involves a horse, but the behind in 
question is his own. “That horse threw me 
up so high, birds were building a nest in 
my ass before I even hit the ground.” And 
then there are the mules, also erroneous- 
lytagged as stubborn—among their many 
exceptional qualities are hardiness and 
longevity. There’s a passage in Andrew 
Lytle’s short story “Jericho, Jericho, Jeri- 
cho” in which one of thecharacters insults 
the protagonist’s fiancée, who comes from 
the “new” industrial city of Birmingham 
rather than the fine old agrarian South. 
“Birmingham,” says Miss Kate, “I’ve got a 
mule older’n Birmingham.” 

But back to my pastoral—or pastur- 
al—pursuits. | might actually ride my new 
horse, in a wholesome, healthy way, fully 
clothedin jodhpurs or breeches and post- 
ing properly up and down or galloping 
along the levee. 1 have photos of my last 
riding expedition about twenty years ago 
and most involve my friends atop their 
mounts, putting on lipstick and drink- 
ing beer. There’s one of me passing my 
lit Marlboro to a fellow rider so she could 
light her own. The actual riding partis atad 
hazy. But the donkeys’ mere presence will 
change all that. I'll gaze atthem and get all 
centered and Zen and ride the horse and 
feel good about the rescued mules. In this 
particular case, my asinine plan feels like 
the opposite of what that adjective usually 
implies. Ican’t wait. 8 
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A lifetime of memories of shell hunting in Panama City Beach and eating stone crabs in 
Siesta Key keeps onetime local Rick Bragg longing to return 


e had just three nights and four days 
in the Castaway Cottages, not near 
enough timein paradise if youconsid- 
er the six-hundred-mile round trip to 
Panama City from northeast Alabama, 
getting lost twice in Montgomery, and 
the motoring power of a six-cylinder 
’62 Chevrolet Biscayne. By the time we 
got there, we were just turningaround. 

My mother, aunt, two brothers, grandma, cousin, anda dog 
named Barnabas allsqueezed intoatwo-bedroom apartment 
with a poolin the parking lot and a black-and-white TV witha 
slow horizontal roll, and it was still about the most fun we ever 
had. We tumbled down dunes and got sand in our ears, and 
caught acrab in a bucket, and saw a dolphin, honest to God. 
We played miniature golf in a garden of cement dinosaurs, and 
would have hadabeer-smoked hot dog ata joint called Lum’s, 
but figuredit was probably asin. 

But whowouldever believe me up there in the red dirt where 
we started out, with just some cold fried chicken and tomato 
sandwiches and a frozen Clorox jug of drinking water? Who 
would believe these dunes and emerald water, if ]couldn’tbring 
a piece or two of Florida home with me? They would say I had 
just been toLeesburg, and got my glowing sunburn on the mud- 
dy Coosa backwater. 

Then, on ourlast day, I stoodin front ofagiant, blinking sign 
that screamed SOUVENIRS!!! And1 knew] was saved. The park- 


ing lot was sohotit stuck to the bottoms of my dime-storeflip- 
flops, but looking back, it seemed as if I were about to enter 


Disney World, or what Disney World would be one day, when 
they drained enoughswamp and got around toit. The storewas 
as bigas Walmart. 

It was the summer of 69. ] had ahandful of damp white sand 
inone pocket of my cutoff jeans, clumped around adozenper- 
fect shells 1 culled from a million lesser ones on beautiful Pan- 
ama City Beach. Inthe other pocket I had three wet, crumpled 
dollar bills, which meant I could afford almost anything in that 
place. They didn’t mind at all that the money in my pockets was 
wet; the whole economy of coastal Florida would come tumbling 
down if they had towait on money todry. 

Icannot remember the souvenir shop’s name, but it was just 
like the one in Destin, and in Pensacola, and in Daytona, and 
in Cocoa Beach, and, well, any place where blue-green water 
and glimmering asphalt were held apart by hurricane-whipped 
palms, iridescent green Putt-Putt carpets, and restaurants 
that promised the best scampi or mullet or daiquiris in Flor- 
ida. But I was ten years old then, and | didn’t believe there was 
another place like it on this earth. I had not yet seen the rest of 
this dangling participle of a state, this wonderland, and to me 
this was Florida, a treasure trove of Budweiser beach towels, 








Styrofoam floats, leaky beach balls, and bottomless bowls of 
pinkie rings carved from abalone shell. 

There were also hermit crabs painted with tiny flags, baby 
hammerheads and octopuses in bubbles of what seemed to 
be formaldehyde, and sand dollars, sea biscuits, and sharks’ 
teeth strung onleather cords, the coolest things had ever seen. 
There were puka shell chokers, ceramic dolphins mounted on 
clumps of coral, shellacked turtle shells, grapefruit spoons, 
chocolate-coated pifacolada candy, Grateful Dead and Harley- 
Davidson do-rags, monkey heads carved out of coconuts, star- 
fish, and an impressive array of conch shells, so you could al- 
ways hear the Gulf of Mexico, even three hundred miles away. 
I could buy a miniature outhouse carved out of cedar, a desic- 
cated piranha, analligator footkey chain, atiny Spanish galleon 
with matchstick masts, anda muscle shirt that identified meas 
LIFEGUARD, or CAPTAIN, or just BIKINI INSPECTOR. 

But what grabbed me, what puzzled me, mostly, was asnow 
globe, ina place where the car hoods radiated enough heat on 
asummer day to send you to the emergency room. But ] guess 
they were popular, because there was only one left. 1 picked it 
up and shook it, and watched the tiny plastic snowflakes drift 
down onto a tiny plastic beach with a single tiny plastic palm. 
And | thought how silly it was. That’s not what Floridais. And! 
set it down and bought ashark’s tooth onastring and arubber 
alligator; that’s what Florida is. I would spend a good lifetime 
discovering the rest, akind of perpetual tourist inthe state, on 
vacation even when | lived there, because the place just does 
that to you, somehow—just kind of frees you, eveninacrawling 
traffic jam. 

Maybe it’s the palms, or the aquamarine water, or the sand, 
orhowthey all come together to make something that not even 
acentury of concrete, climbing ever higher and wider, can ruin. 


h, Old Florida tookits hits. We used to eat good grilled 

amberjack and fried shrimp and stuffed crab at a 
O place on Destin Harbor, till a hurricane wiped it from 

the landscape. In the reincarnation of the place, the 
hostess makes you swap your car keys for one of those blink- 
ing, buzzing pagers, as you wait in aperpetualline. It broke my 
heart, andit set me thinking about all that is goneand will never 
be again, and whatisleft andseemsasif it always will be. 1 would 
like to see it all again, at least once, before] go off onapackage 
tour tothe Hereafter. Since] fear that will be someplace sparky 
and smoky,| think! would like to begin by bobbing inthe water 
atleast one moretime. 

I made my home in the best bobbing place on earth, as a 
young man, on skinny Anna Maria Island off of Bradenton and 
Sarasota, where you were only eVer a block off the water in just 
about any direction. There, [ lived on grouper sandwiches and 
pifiacoladas at the Sandbar Restaurant on the Gulfof Mexico. | 
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remember pineneedles in the white sand, and watching squad- 
rons of brown pelicans hunt for fish in the flats of Tampa Bay. 
Nothingis prettier, at a distance; I’ve known people that way. 

l used to take a swim every day at twilight in the turquoise 
water near Bean Point, and watched it fade slowly into an inky 
dark pool. | was told the bull sharks fed at dusk, sol hid among 
asenior citizens’ exercise group. | am not proud of it, but now 
that I am old enough not to stand out quite so much, I would 
do it again if ]hadachance. On the weekends I fished the same 
flats the pelicans did, andwatched ahammerheadaslongasthe 
boat glide underneath, in water as clear as a mountain spring 
and three feet deep. I couldsee myself living there forever, see 
myselfas an old maninachair undera palm tree, how he would 
one day thinkhe might retire soon, thoughthat might justmean 
changing chairs. 

Maybe, someday, | will do that, still. 

Miamilefta different impression. There, | always kind of felt 
that, if | ever stopped moving, a civil uprising from a conflict 
across the sea would just pull me into it, somehow, and! would 
beseen waving a placard or maybea pistol. | don’t know; maybe 
it was just the Cuban coffee. I lived there for years and always 
felt like was on the edge of something else, something greater 
and maybe just a bit dangerous, a weird and pleasant unease, 
ifsuchathingis possible. A hunk of concrete hit mein the head 
there one day, but the closest I ever came to dying was when | 
consumed too many croquetas de jamén. 

Iwas there when Hurricane Andrew blewin, in alittle house 
in Coconut Grove;| rolled up ina futon toride it out, witha café 
con leche and a Cuban sandwich anda bag full of Haitian mac- 
aroons. On a second tour of Miami I bought a house in Coral 
Gables, not far from the iconic Biltmore Hotel; I sawacrab, once, 
backstroking through the swimming pool, and I went to have 
lunch under an explosion of orchids to think about it. 

I remember driving across the Glades and counting alliga- 
tors, just lined up there, dozing; remember falling out of the 
boat on an alligator hunt in Lake Okeechobee ona night thick 
with raindrops and mosquitoes and glowing, orange eyes. I 
remember going to do a story on the saltwater crocodiles at 
Turkey Point, andseeing one, amassive female, beside the boat, 
big enough to eat that hammerhead in Tampa Bay, if she was 
inclined. I held a baby onein myhand; it felt like aboot. 

Irememberit was the last time] hadacat, astray wholurked 
for lizards inthe banyan trees, and Iremember thinking howhe 
could not have lived anywhere else; he was specificto this place. 

Iremember aburning Haitian rum called Barbancourt, but! 
donot rememberit very well. And!remember bribing the front 
man atJoe’s StoneCrab, or trying to, till realized that atwenty- 
dollar bill will not get you a seat one damn bit sooner. | got old, 
waiting on a plate of those claws. 

But mostly remember howI could go get some black beans 
and rice and tres leches at Versailles restaurant, and listen to 
people for whom revolution was not a feeling, but amemory. It 
may bel am too old for South Floridanow, too old tostand onthe 
edge of anything, lest I lose my balance and tumble off. Still, Igo 
back every chancel get, tempting fate, one croqueta at atime. 











I could buy a desiccated piranha, an 
alligator foot key chain, atiny Spanish galleon 
with matchstick masts, and a muscle 
shirt that identified meas 
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orjust BIKINI INSPECTOR 
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Maybe! should stick to the west coast, where there seemed 
to be fewer high rollers. Isat on adock most of one afternoon 
off Siesta Key, next to aone-eyed dolphin. I think his name was 
Sam. Then|wentin and got mestonecrabs, andI donot believe 
Ibribedasoul.l’dliketo goback there, but Ireckon Samis gone. 

One memoryrides easy, even easier than most. [was working 
down on Anna Maria in...well, I cannot recall, around ’91 or so, 
and acold wave had penetrated deep into the state, killing the 
orange trees. [had tocall my mother and tell her1 would not be 
home forthe holidays. The interstate wasiced over, as fardown 
as southern Georgia. I was, quite truly, marooned onanisland. 

The temperature dropped freakishly low, and I walked out 
to the beach, with nothing better to do. And] saw snow falling 
onthe white sand, and onthe fronds of'apalmtree, and intothe 
Gulf of Mexico, and I stood therealong time, shivering. 

I remember thinking that, even after so much time, | still 
didn’t know what Florida was. 

Il guess I still don’t, but if I ever see another snow globe like 
that again, | will buyit, and setit onashelf. Younever knowwhere 
this life will lead you, and one day it may lead me far, far from 
abeach. 
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Watching the moonrise while anchored 
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Tofind the prim eoal heart of Florida, take a voyage down the St. Johns 
; ‘ by John Huey 
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“Like the emotional desperadoes 
who came-who still come—to Florida 
seeking a geographic cure for their past, 
this river has a complicated persona.” 


—Bill Belleville, River of Lakes: A Journey on Florida’s St. Johns River 


le al a 
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5 what we are? Emotional desperadoes? Clearly we areseek- 
geographic cure for something out here. Why else would we 
this remote blackwater river, churning along at five miles an 
1, overwhelmed by the exoticfloraand fauna—and thedeep his- 
at engulf us? Below: alligators, turtles, snakes, manatees, 
cers. Above: herons, egrets, eagles, kites, and, inthe words 
ecrew member, “more ospreys than pigeons at the Varsity.” 
ningto see as much of the St. Johns River as we can inaweek, 
My my crewand | had gathered on abrilliant May afternoon at amari- 
~ na on Lake Monroe in downtown Sanford, Florida. Close byis the 
spot where the last paddle wheeler, once 
a ubiquitous craft on the river, concluded 
its final voyage in 1929. Our vessel is not a 
steamboat, but the fifty-five-foot house- 
boat Southern Belle—provided, outfitted, 
and delivered by ournewfriends downriver 
at Holly Bluff Marinain DeLand. 
Whatever houseboats lack in handling 
ease or élan, they are ideal for excursions 
like ours. The river and its string of lakes, 
creeks, and canals can become sudden- 
ly and treacherously shallow, and these 
boats draw very little water. The dearth 
of civilization on our route—no grocery 
stores, drugstores, or liquor stores, and 
fewrestaurants—requires aself-sustaining 
vessel, and the Belle’s accommodations are 
capacious. Her open bow is a railed deck 
with adining table, a gas grill, aceiling fan, 
and comfy chairs. Just inside sliding glass 
doors is a big open room that includes 
the helm station, a living room, anda fully 
equipped galley with a real refrigerator, 
a four-top stove, a microwave, a TV, and 
a sink. Beyond that are three staterooms 
and two heads, each with a comfortable 
shower. We have stuffed this floating box 







w 





with the necessities of life, as we see them: coolers of food and 
beer, cases of wine and drinking water, snorkeling gear, rum, binoc- 
ulars, cameras, whiskey, and astack ofbooks on birds, fish, history, 
and paleontology. 

Four kayaks are stacked on our stern, and behind us we trail a 
sixteen-foot aluminum skiff with a twenty-five-horse outboard. 
Uptopis adeck big enough to hold adance on, with lounge chairs, 
another steering station, and a Biminitop. 

Callmecaptain. My wife, Kate, is navigator. Twofriends from my 
college days complete the crew: Susan—blessed withan encyclope- 
dic recall of birds, plants, and fish—is our naturalist. Her husband, 
Don, is first mate and mixologist—enormously handy, coolheaded, 
and patient. 

Each of ushas our own reasons for signing on. For me, the prom- 
ise of Floridahas provoked my imagination since I was a boy grow- 
ing up in Georgia. Annual car trips down there were as closeas my 
family ever came to exotic. Susan and Don liveinold coastal Florida, 
andaredrawn tobothnature and indigenoushistory. Then there’s 
Kate, one of that rare breed, the native Floridian who grew up near 
herein small-town Central Florida. Her family photo albums shout 
Old Florida—filled with gators and fish and boats. A piquant mem- 
ory from early inour relationship stars a brother-in-law of hers ar- 
riving for Thanksgiving dinner by airboat. 

One family photo in particular hangs heaviest over me. Young 
Kateand herbrother and sister on thestern ofan old Danish wood- 
en sailboat that had been refashioned into a thirty-eight-foot 
houseboat bearing the name All Hours. | have been hearing about 
the family adventures aboard this boat in and around theSt. Johns 
for more than thirty years. Can this retro adventure possibly live 
uptoher memories and expectations? Is there really anything left 
of Old Florida, or arewe ona ghost mission? 


he St. Johns was the first great river in North America ex- 

rgy plored by Europeans—in the 1500s, almost 250 years be- 

I fore Lewis and Clark went west—and for a long time it was 

the only route into the mysterious interior of LaFlorida. At 

310 miles, it is the state’s longest river and one of the few major 

waterways on the continent to flow north. Promoted as the “Nile 

of America,” it became Florida’s first tourist attraction, drawing 
curious vacationers from the 1870s wellintothe1920s. 

The author Bill Belleville, whose elegiac book traces his journey 
from the vague headwaters of the river—in a swamp west of Vero 
Beach—north untilit flows into the Atlantic just above Jacksonville, 
captures the glory of that era: 


Steamships, which first hauled cargo up and down the river for 
early settlersand rugged frontiersmenin the 1830s, becamelarg- 
er and fancier, accommodating visitors lured by blue sky dreams 
hereinthelandof flowers. Thesearchetypal snowbirds descended 
on the swampy peninsula in a mad quest for health, wealth, and 
adventure, riding the “highway” of the St. Johns eachwinter into 
theheart of known Florida, like today’s snowbirds ride Interstate 
95 and the Florida Turnpike. 


Travelers cruised south from Jacksonville, dining and sleeping 
on the steamboats, then staying longer in the luxury hotels and 
boardinghouses that sprang up along theriverside. They fished the 
blackwater lakes and swam intheclear artesian springs that feed 
the river. Ulysses S, Grant and Robert E. Lee both visited. Grover 
Cleveland was here. Winslow Homer painted here, the poet Sid- 
ney Lanier wrote a guidebook that included the river, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe settled into awinter home on the St. Johns. 

The St. Johns is now classified as an American Heritage River, 


and the navigable portion of it we are on is the forgotten artery 
that flowsjust east of the elevated “ridge” dividing a stretch of the 
Floridapeninsulalengthwise. For much of the way, it winds through 
asemiprotected corridor, roughly twenty miles wide, that includes 
the Ocala National Forest, aseries of state parks, and various gov- 
ernment preserves. This narrowterrarium sustains a wildly diverse 
ecosystem with hundreds of unusual plant andanimal species, and 
theriveris dotted with the pre-Columbian ruins and middens of the 
Timucua, and some remnants of Seminole and other indigenous 
tribes. Today, onescientist says, the St. Johns is an “unseen river.” 


ueled and stocked, wechug north out of Lake Monroe, cross- 
~ ing under three bridges, including the noisy Interstate 4. 
I span, amainarteryto Disney World, barely fifty miles away. 
Now we are in the river, snaking along a narrow stretch of 
rich tannic water the color of tea, lined on both sides with thick 
forest—giant sabal palm, live oak, cypress, magnolia, draped and 
dotted with ferns, bromeliads, trumpet vines, orchids. The air is 
crisp and aromatic. Very little development shows along the way, 
mostly small fading fish camps or waterside motels, remnants of 
the postcardera. Theriver andits banks are remarkably free of the 
usual human litter. We see few other boats. 

Everyone, I sense, shares my excitement—glee really—to find 
ourselves on a boat in this patch of jungle (which, | point out, is 
where Johnny Weissmuller swung through thetreesin the filming 
of those old Tarzan movies). The reality ofcontemporary Florida, 
sonearby, is slipping off us like skin off molting snakes. We aren’t 
just random twenty-first-century sojourners onsome boat trip. We 
aretimetravelers in search of various pasts, afloat on araft headed 
north, whichis down, the St. Johns River. 

Romanceaside, driving this sled turns out to bea real bear. |say 
that as areasonably experienced mariner who spends alot of time 
driving a variety of boats in tidal conditions. But this is different. 
You don’t steer a fifty-five-foot box withnoskeg or keel underneath, 
andasuperstructure sticking twenty-two feet into theair,somuch 
as try to suggest where it might go. There is no sweet spot where 
you can just aim and let it run on course. Guiding it is a constant 
process of turning it one way, then quickly adjusting in the other 
direction before it actually goes the first way. lf you want to turn 
left way ahead, you need tostart right here—or maybe back there. 

Our first overnight destination is alittle dot of land called Guava 
Island, lying to one side of Emanuel Bend, acurve in the river. Our 
objective is to maneuver this beast into a notch on the riverbank, 
where my deckhands (Don and Kate) can leap off and wrap lines 
around two trees to hold the boat fast to the bank. But a wind has 
kicked up behind us, overriding my efforts at the helm. Our first 
pass does not go well. The Bimini jousts with a tree limb and loses. 
It’s anoisy tusslethat getsall our adrenaline pumping. After acou- 
ple of passes, we manage to secure the boat to the island with no 
damage we can’t fix. 

Our new home for the night is a small hammock of trees and 
vines. We double-check our lines and knots, then exchange sighs 
of—if not exactly accomplishment-—relief all around. Don, fresh 
from asemi-Herculean tie-up effort, puts glasses into everyone’s 
hands. Theyare filled with what will be the house drink for thedura- 
tion of ourjourney: margaritas, exquisite in their simplicity, which 
he has handcrafted and lugged along by the gallons. That first one, 
that first night, may have been the most welcome cocktail | have 
ever been handed. 

Ashore, we spot the shells of the huge apple snails that are the 
favorite food of the river’s most distinctive bird—the limpkin (a 
cranerelative), whose eerie, screeching cryis like no other. Offour 
stern,a great blueheron stands atopthechannel marker, scanning 





Above: Mullet school near Silver Glen Springs; the Southern Belle at anchor. 
Opposite, from top: The crew gathers before hitting the water; exploring by 
kayak; a nest of ospreys along the St. Johns. 
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Right: The trip’s route along the St. Johns from 
Lake Monroe to Lake George. Above: Fellow 
river travelers. 


the dark river for its supper. Just across 
the channel the water is topped with an 
expanse of yellow pond lilies and water 
hyacinth; through them, gliding stealthily 
along the surface, are the unmistakable 
eyes ofalarge alligator. 

We stay out of the water but dive into our 
shrimp and cornstew, recounting the small 
victories and near misses of our first day. 
Weare soon aware of a pair of eyes staring 
right at us from just twenty feet away. Itisa 
giant, aristocratic barred owl, settled into 
the brackets of a sabal palm, unbothered 
byour presence. “Whocooks for you? Who 
cooks for you-all?” it asks into the night. 

The Blue Flower full moon is two nights away, but the night sky 
is well lit and sparkling as we adjourn to the roof deck to take it all 
in. Frogs, crickets, screeching victims of the night, allring out ina 
strangely soothing cacophony. The air is unusually cool, and we 
have shut down the AC and the generator. The mosquitoes and 
no-see-ums have taken the night off. Itis adamned fine evening for 
settling inand seeking alittle inspiration from one of the Bartram 
books Ihave broughtalong. 

America’s first great nature philosopher, John Bartram set out 
on the St. Johns in 1765 as the king’s botanist (George III of En- 
gland), traveling for several months with his son “Billy” Bartram 
and three others (one anenslaved man) ina flat-bottomed bateau. 
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On a later trip around the South, the younger Bartram wrote his 
classic Travels, with descriptions of the St. Johns that have influ- 
encedall comers since, including John James Audubon and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, who never came here but borrowed from Billy’s 
workin crafting “Kubla Khan.” 


p early the next morning, we press farther downriver away 

from civilization. The river and the boat are both lazy, so 
U there’s plenty of time for taking in the vast array of wildlife. 

SinceSusan is thenaturalist, herjob is to station herself with 
binoculars and reference booksand point out every living thing we 
might otherwise miss. 


MAP ILLUSTRATION BY MICHAEL FRANCIS REAGAN 


Hereis her logentry from our first full day: 


This morning: purple gallinule perched across thecreekinthesun- 
light. Underway: ospreys carrying large fish, and others standing 
on numerous low nests. Pileated woodpecker. Sandhill cranes 
with chicks out across a marsh. Young limpkins. Little blue her- 
ons. Snowy egrets. Red-shouldered hawks. Swallow-tailed kites. 
Black vultures. Alligators of all sizes. Red-bellied turtles sunning 
on logs. Carolinawrens. 


Settled into the routine of the boat, we approach our next stop: 
Blue Spring State Park, our first freshwater spring, which billsitself 
as the real Florida. 

I’m not sure exactly what to expect at Blue Spring, but here’s 
what Billy Bartram saw on his visit in 1766: 


Avast fountain of...mineral water, which issued froma high ridge or 
bankon theriver, ina great coveor bay...it boils upwith great force, 
forming immediately avast circular bason...and here are continual- 
lyaprodigious number of fish; they appear as plainas though lying 
onatable before your eyes, although many feet deep in the water. 


We beach the Belle at the park and disembark with oursnorkel- 
ing gear and some sporty inner tubes. We drop our two-dollar fees 
intothe honor box. Today’s Blue Spring remains magnificent. Each 
day it gushes out 102 million gallons of fresh, clear rainwater that 
has been trapped for thousands of years far below the earth’s sur- 
face. The largest springonthe entire St. Johns, it is the winter home 
of some four hundred West Indian manatees. These giant dough- 
facedmammals, which averagetwelve hundred poundsand ten feet 
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in length (sometimes reaching three thousand pounds), migrate 
here in winter for the year-round water temperature of seventy- 
two degrees, four degrees above the lowest they can tolerate. 

Whether this is asound environmental idea or not, visitors are 
allowed to swim into the boil, then float down the creek. We hop 
right in and are surrounded by all manner of fish: Florida gar, alli- 
gator gar, longnose gar—all look like they swam out of a dinosaur 
book. Wesee a wide variety of sunfish—redears, redbreasts, blue- 
gills—along with massive blue catfish. Thousands of gambusias, or 
mosquito fish—the first aquarium fish soldin America—swarm the 
waters. Andtheinvasive party crashers giant tilapia prowl heretoo. 
Abovethe mouthofthe boil, serious free divers in wet suits,GoPros 
strapped to their foreheads, disappear into thecaveentrancefrom 
which the water pushes out. We take a more leisurely approach, 
snorkeling and tubing down the lazy creek. 

We were warned we might be too late in the season for the man- 
atees, but they are right here in the spring with us. At one point, 
several of the beasts swim right under my tube, which I hangover, 
gawking atthem through my mask. Belleville notes that when you 
make eye contact with manatees, they appear as humans in man- 
atee suits, then he goes on to wonderif we appear tothem as man- 
atees wearing human suits. | hopeso. 

The crowd around the spring is sizable but not overwhelming, 
and wonderfully diverse: Old and young. White and black and 
brown and yellow. American and European and Asian and Latin 
American. We areall drawn here by the same magnet that attract- 





Below, left to right: The Blackwater Inn on the waterfrontin Astor; catfishand 
frog legs at Shady Oak Restaurant. 
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Above: Identifying the area’s raptors; taking a dip at Silver Glen Springs. 
Opposite: A lone island; navigating an oxbow on the river. 


ed humans from the Native Americans forward: the magic of the 
spring and its inhabitants. Adults ooh and aah at the manatees, 
children squeal and laugh at the strange-looking fish and frolicwith 
abandonin the see-through water. Atone point, ]comeuponKate 
inher tube, holdingon toatreelimb, eyesclosed withabigsmileon 
her face. When ask why sheisn’t snorkeling, sheresponds, “’mjust 
listening to all the sounds of the park. There’s so much joyhere.” 

Soon after that, back onthe bank, she is reminded that this re- 
ally is Old Florida when she spots a bona fide coral snake (deadly) 
slithering near a park picnic table. We delegate that issue to the 
authorities and reboard the Southern Belle in search of a tranquil 
spot tosettle in for the weekend. With guidance from rangers, we 
don’t go far, just across theSt. Johns from BlueSpringintoaplacid 
creek. Here wetie up toa big black walnut andawhite ashin woods 
on the lower end of Hontoon Island State Park—itself a major at- 
traction for its wilderness beauty and indigenous artifacts. 

With the sun lowering, we slide into our kayaks to explore the 
creek and the surrounding marshes. The sounds of frogs and 
woodpeckers and screeching limpkins float over us, and we are 
never out of sight of an alligator or three sharing the water with 
us. Gathered back at the boat, we fire up the grill and observe the 
show that surrounds us. 

Susan’slog entry: 


Friday cocktail hour, rosé wine, entertained by a sweet-faced limp- 
kinthat becameour campmate—then went onthe hunt, submerg- 
ingits whole head digging for applesnailsand freshwater mussels. 
Big snail found, limpkin carried it to the bank, hammered with its 
beak, and feasted on lumps of escargot. 


Billy Bartram, whodrewalimpkin, was especially taken with what 
he called the “crying bird.” His illustration survives, but as the ed- 
itor Thomas Hallock notes in his edition of Bartram’s Travels on 
the St. Johns River: 


..thecrude engraving fails to capture the limpkin’s gangly, doe-like 
grace. Butthe illustration does connect us. The same bird...is still 
found ontheSt. Johns. Readers of Travels who seealimpkininthe 
wild hold a special kinship to William Bartram. His presence cuts 
across centuries. 


For ustimetravelers, our “Night ofthe Limpkin” does just that, 
pushing us deeper intoaslower, unplugged routine, more connect- 
ed to all the sights and sounds and smells of the nonhuman life 
around us. Unlike, say, the Colorado River, the St. Johns doesn’t 
overwhelm you somuchasenvelopyou. Itis subtle, but powerful. 

The night sky, as seen unobstructed from our roof deck, is a 
mesmerizing daily reminder of our place on the planet. Saturday 
brings the big show—the Blue Flower full moon—andit is spectacu- 
lar. Perchedon top of thejungle, we bathein what seemslike filtered 
daylight that changes color with thearcofthe moon. 


unday weawaken toa workday. Weare due to pickupour pho- 
+  tographer atthe little town of Astor (yes, those Astors), an 
S eighteenth-century riverside settlement originally named 
Spalding’s Upper Trading Store, where Billy Bartram based 
himself for months. That means making thirty miles downriver on 
aday of heavy boat traffic. We take ashort pit stop in DeLandat the 
Southern Belle’s home port, Holly Bluff Marina, for refueling, ice, 
encouragement, and yet another map. Then we settle in for the 
grind north, downriver. 
Parts of the central St. Johns are more populated than others, 
and wehavetoopenacouple ofdrawbridges for passage alongthe 





way. Thescenery remains beautiful, with the river widening out into 
flatter vistas ofmarshes, swamps, and fields, all hosting ibis, egrets, 
herons, and cranes. Above us, bald eagles, red-shouldered hawks, 
and flocks of kites begin to appear in profusion, along with the os- 
preys—mature birds, nestlings, and nearly fledged young—that be- 
come downright ubiquitous. lfwe’vebeen lulledinto forgetting that 
our little nature corridor remains so close to civilization, Sunday 
on the waterway brings that delusion of seclusion toa noisy end. 

Enterthe notorious “Florida Man” (ofinternet fame).Suddenly 
paradise isinvaded by roaring airboats, pontoon boats, skiboats, 
cruisers, cigarette boats, and Jet Skis, rocking us with sweeping 
wakes and blasting our ears with music—Skynyrd, Creedence, bro 
rock. Tribal markings are on full display: elaborate ink, tiny thong 
swimsuits, and a few huge banners flying from sterns advertising 
thecaptains’ preference in politics. As with the alligators, weleave 
oneanotheralone. 

Nearing Astor, we tie up on the backside of a little spot called 
Lungren Island, then take the skiff to meet our photographer, 
Frank, who is waiting for us at the Blackwater Inn, a popular old 
bar and restaurant anchoring the waterfront. After a quick snack 
of fried catfish fingers, smoked mullet dip, and cold draft beers, 
we pile into our skiff and head back to the Belle for the night. We 
retireearly, resting up forthenext day, when wewillface our biggest 
navigational challenge of thetrip. Destination: Silver Glen Springs, 
just off the western side of Lake George, afew miles north of Astor. 

At twelve miles long and six miles wide, Lake George is Flor- 
ida’s second largest lake. Its eastern half is off-limits to civilians 
because it’s an air force bombing range. On the west lies Silver 
Glen Springs, another state park and one of the river’s most pop- 
ular destinations. The trick, at least by boat, is getting there. The 
lake—once ocean bottom—is so vast and flat and featureless as to 
be disorienting. The channel 
across the lake is well marked. 
Silver Glen Springs is not. You 
are supposed to hit a certain 
marker, then turn and follow 
a compass course to a barely 
noticeable slit inthe bank that 
leads to the springs. We soon 
discover our boat compass is 
haywire, but Frank pulls out 
his iPhone compass, and we 
recover in time to locate the 
cove opening. At this point, all 
hands are manning their bat- 
tle stations, and I am holding 
my breath. To avoid running 
aground, a lot has to happen 
quickly, with noroomforerror. 
DonandFrankrun backtothe 
sterntoopentheengine hatch and raise the propataprecise point, 
which keeps us moving but reduces oursteering ability. Relying on 
the GPS chart, Kate has to guide me through a tiny channel that 
winds around various shallows andislets. Then we arrive, entering 
agorgeous lagoon of crystal-clear water—only tofind it packed with 
other houseboats. 

Having come this far, we press on, dropping anchor just inside 
the lagoon, which turns out to be the perfect spot for what feels 
most likea genuinetropical vacation. Here wecan leavethe boat at 
will, byjumping in toswim orsnorkelor tube, or by kayak to explore, 
or by skiff to range farther. It’s not that alligators don’t hang out 
at these springs: it’s just that they can’t lurk invisibly underwater, 
which reduces the worry of stealth attack. 


ay 








Thespringheadhereis the main attraction. ltchurns out sixty- 
two million gallons a day, which attracts not just tourists but also 
lots of fish, including several hundred five- to ten-pound striped 
bass that seem oddly out of place hanging above the boil. (These 
fish arenolonger anadromous migratorstoand fromthe Atlantic; 
they live here year-round.) The huge blue crabs inhabiting these 
springs are another sign of the river’s incredible diversity. Some 
ofuswanderupacreek and find aseries of little boils bubbling out 
of wetlands, like quicksand. We wonder if one of them could be 
Jody’s Spring from Marjorie Kinnan Rawiings’s The Yearling. (Leg- 
end has it that the region’s most famous author modeled it onone 
shesaw here on avoyage up the St. Johns.) 

The ability to enter Silver Glen Springs by boat seems like awon- 
derful, anachronistic privilege on the one hand, but itcomeswitha 
dark side. Unlike at Blue Spring, some who gather here showlittle 
interest inthe natural magic of the place, more interested in show- 
ing offthe mega sound systems of their boats. Belleville, speaking 
specifically of Silver Glen twenty years ago, sums up the problem: 


It clearly illustrates the classic argument between National Park 
Service advocate John Muir and Gifford Pinchot, architect of 
the U.S. Forest Service—between the closely supervised pres- 
ervation of wilderness and unlimited public use on demand. It is 
an argument historically paralleled since the earliest days when 
Europeans first ascended the St. Johns, each of them pleading to 
appreciateit or clamoring to exploit it. 


Thedilemmapersists. But I’dstill rather be herethanthe Dayto- 
na International Speedway—a mere fifty miles east of us. 

Once the day boaters depart, the lagoon becomes remarkably 
tranquil. Margaritas. Grilling out. Sunsetswims. Ourtimeon the St. 
Johns is running short, so we go all in on dinner: lamb chops, 
kofta, grilled vegetables, tzatziki, rice, and lots of red wine. Call 
it Greek Island night. Wetaketheskiff for a cruise back out into 
thelake. A grinningretireeanchored at themouth displayshis 
just-caught largemouth for our approval. 


aking up in Silver Glen, starting with a quick plunge 
47 intotheclearwater, evokes amorningin the Caribbe- 
W an—exquisite. Because ofhowwe anchored, extracting 
the boat from the cove appears to bea challenge, but 
by nowweare experts. Katejumpsintothe water and uproots 
the anchor, while Don and Frank discover they can stand in 
the water and push the boat around 180 degrees. Nowit’s an 
easy shot backinto Lake George and then up theSt. Johns to 
Holly BluffMarina for what willbeour longest cruise of thetrip. 
Weare totally relaxed and absorbing the beauty as we putter 
along unhurried. 








Thewildlife is as abundant as ever, but Susan’s final log focuses 
nowon flora: 


Water hyacinth. Pickerelweed. Red hibiscus. Spatterdock, about 
to bloom—a.k.a. yellow pond lily. Yellow cowlily. Lance-leaved ar- 
rowhead. Alligator flags. Red-blossomed coral bean. 


As we near DeLand, we tie off behind an island and head out in 
the skiff for our last supper. Continuing our immersion in Old Flor- 
ida, we pull up to the sagging dock of the Shady Oak Restaurant 
and Bait Shack, which looksjustlikeit sounds. Perched over theSt. 
Johnsataplace called Crow’s Bluff, its docksidetables are ideal for 
drinking cold draft beer and watching the sparseriver traffic pass 
by as the sun fades. We order an authentic cracker dinner, which 
we get in quantity: catfish, frog legs, alligator tail (all fried), hush 
puppies, potato salad, coleslaw, and baked beans. More beer. Then 
key lime pie. It all ranges from not bad to excellent. 

On our way back, we wander down various creeks following 
tempting signs to fish camps that we never find, until the closing 
in of darkness forces us home. All ofasudden, it’s become hot and 
muggy,and somenasty biting flies descend onus. For thefirst time, 
we close up the boat, crank the generator, and turn the AC on. 

Still, all is well. We went in search of Old Florida, and we found 
it. It is hiding right here in plain sight—in the middle of America’s 
third largest state (2] million residents), which lures 127 millionvis- 
itors a year, qualifying it as the top travel attraction in the world. 
Few of them come to the St. Johns, or even know where it is. How 
long this sanctuary can hold the tide against the encroachment 
of civilization is an important question. 

Thenext morning we dock the Belle at Holly Bluffandhead home 
onthevast maze of interstates that vein twenty-first-century Flori- 
da. Thereentryis stark. Desperatenot tosurrendertheriver magic 
entirely, we try to conjure the St. Johns through musicin the con- 
fines of our car. For that we dial up the English composer Frederick 
Delius, specifically, his Florida Suite, inspired by thetime hespent 
tending his family’s citrus plantation ontheSt. Johns inthe1880s. 
Itsintentionally evocativemovements—“Daybreak,” “Bythe River,” 
“At Night”—sweep and soar, crackle and soothe. A French horn is 
notaheron, apiccolonot alimpkin, but it sort of works. 

I didn’t really find a “geographic cure” for my past out there, 
and I may still bean “emotional desperado.” But | can certify that 
aweek on the St. Johns River—with the right people, weather, and 
attitude—is a magnificent way to treat whatever ails you. 


The Hueys sharea moment while grilling dinner aboard the Southern Belle. 
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Secret island getaways, swamp 
sanctuaries, sunken gardens, dive bars, 
oyster shacks, and other haunts that 
embody a not-quite-bygone Florida 





Bonnet House 

FORT LAUDERDALE 

Ablockfromtheseaside strip’s bars andtacky T-shirt 
shopslies ahidden gem that comes withabittersweet 
love story. Chicago lawyer Hugh Birch gave his daugh- 
ter, Helen, this thirty-five-acre estate, withits tropical 
gardens andeclectic design, for her wedding totheart- 
ist Frederic Clay Bartlett in 1919. She died just six years 
later, and Bartlett later married Evelyn Fortune Lilly, 
herself a talented painter. Their whimsical artwork 
and decor, much of it honoring the couple’s beloved 
monkeys, remain perfectly preserved. 


Cabbage Key Inn and Restaurant 
PINELAND 

Theburger at the Cabbage Key InnandRestaurantis, 
like umpteen other places, rumored to have inspired 
Jimmy Buffett’s “Cheeseburger in Paradise.” Backin 
the seventies, Buffett drifted to the quiet key and its 
eponymous establishment by seaplane. Visitors today 
arrive by boat and canchannel theicon with acold one 
at thedollar-bill-covered bar, astay at the innoroneof 
its surrounding cottages, and of course, acheeseburg- 
er (though don’t expect “french fried potatoes”—the 
sides on offer are coleslaw and potatosalad). 


Cap’s Place Island Restaurant 
LIGHTHOUSE POINT 

Opened in1929 by Eugene Theodore “Cap” Knight, a 
steamship captain whoran bootleg whiskey in burlap 
bags from the Bahamas, this seafood dive on the In- 
tracoastal has impeccable Old Florida cred. Behind 
the bar of the onetime speakeasy and gambling den 
hangs awooden figurehead from thebowofa Spanish 
galleon. Thetime-warp menu plays the old standards: 
linguine withclams, crab cakes, hearts of palm salad. 


Charles Hosmer Morse Museum 
of American Art 

WINTER PARK 

Theartist Louis Comfort Tiffany could coaxcolor and 
texture from glass, and each December, Winter Park 
displays nine of his towering stained-glass windowsin 
the central garden downtown. Steps away, the Morse 
Museum collects the world’s most complete trove of 
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built by Depression-era and postwar students work- amusedisa 
The Colony Hotel ing their way through college, include a chapel that fishing pole 
PALM BEACH appears tohover abovethe ground, afirst-of-its-kind and a bicycle 
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The thirteen thousand acres of undisturbed wilder- 
ness intheheart of the Corkscrew watershed provide 
sanctuary for many of thestate’s endangered species, 
including Florida panthers and roseate spoonbills. 
Take it all in from the park’s boardwalk, a two-mile 
trail that ends at the largest old-growth bald cypress 
forest onthe continent. 


Cummer Museum of Art 
JACKSONVILLE 

In September 2017, the Cummer Museum’s three 
formal gardens beside the St. Johns River got a visit 
from an uninvited guest: Hurricane Irma. The storm 
swamped the lower tier in four feet of brackish water, 
uprooted plants, and wiped out electrical, lighting, 
andirrigation systems. Last June, after a $1.3 million 
restoration, the revived gardensreopened, their lawns 
once more green, their reflecting pools once again 
glassy and pristine: the calm after the storm. 








emerge froman ancient green icebox. The waitress is 
as salty-sweet as the half-shell beauties she delivers 
by the trayful. (Overheard when the owner lingers to 
chat up customers instead of giving her a hand: “His 
jawbone’s gottobe soreinthe morning.”) Come for the 
oysters, stay for the unscripted dinner theater. 


Honeymoon and Caladesi Islands 
WEST OF DUNEDIN 

In]940, lucky newlyweds wona Lifemagazinecontest 
to honeymoon in thatched bungalows on a secluded 
GulfCoastisland,thebrainchild ofaclever realestate 
developer who then owned the land. Those lodgings 
are long gone, but you can still dig your toes into the 
sand at what is now Honeymoon Island State Park. 
Bring your pup for a frolic on the pet beach, or for 
a deeper wilderness experience, catch the ferry to 
Caladesi Island State Park’s sugar-sand beaches to 
lounge, orrent akayaktocruise among the mangroves 
and seagrass. 
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What does 
your perfect 
day in Florida 
look like? 


“Fly fishing 
deep inthe 
Everglades so 
far from the 
nearest cell 
tower that if 
the boat ever 
broke down, 
the searchers 
would find 
only bones 
and fat 
buzzards.” 





CARL HIAASEN 
WRITER 





What's your 
favorite thing 
toeatin 
Florida? 





“Fried grouper 
sandwich with 
slaw ona hot 
buttered 
potato roll. 
Just-harvested 
grouper 
tastes like the 
ocean—crispy- 
fried with just 
alittle flour, 
ona warm, 
delicately 
sweet bun 
with mayo, lots 
of lime juice in 
the slaw, and 
if you're lucky, 
spiced with 
chile.” 





MICHELLE 
BERNSTEIN 
CHEF 














Key West’s Bookish Side 

When tickets go live for January’s Key West Literary 
Seminar, they typically sell out in minutes. That’s part- 
ly because the event features best-selling authors, but 
also because Key Westisas alluring to bookloversasit 
istoparty hoppers. That literary draw goes beyond the 
always-packed Ernest Hemingway Home & Museum: 
Papa’s in-the-know fans also pop into his apartment 
building at 314 Simonton Street, where he wrote A 
Farewell to Arms. (And they’re sure to toast him with 
a daiquiri at his former haunt Sloppy Joe’s.) Over at 
Books & Books, visitors who grew upon Are You There 
God? It’s Me, Margaret delight to discover Judy Blume 
herself ringing up customers. A couple blocks away, at 
the Chart Room bar, the novelist Thomas McGuane 
cametohear an up-and-coming musician named Jim- 
my Buffett play in the 1970s—and met Buffett’s sister 
Laurie, now McGuane’s wife. Both McGuane and Buf- 
fett have been spotted in the Monroe County Public 
Library, where archivists will retrieve Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s faded library card—if you knowtoask. 


Lorelei Restaurant and Cabana Bar 
ISLAMORADA 

At mile marker 82 in the Keys, by the beckoning road- 
side mermaid, you’ll find one of the nation’s premier 
aprés-fish watering holes. Famous guides, including 
Rick Ruoffand Tim Klein, ferry clients directly to the 
congenial decks of the tiki bar (a former bait shop), 
where, over cold beer, conch chowder, and live music, 
they ponder tarpon battles won and lost while watch- 
ing the sun set lazily over the blue-green water of 
Florida Bay. 


Mai-Kai 

FORT LAUDERDALE 

Tiki torches light paths to man-made waterfalls and 
lush gardens, but at Mai-Kai, the classic kitsch of 
hula dancers and fire spinners takes center stage at 
thenation’s longest-running Polynesian dinner show. 
Drinkin theisland vibe—waitresses wearing floral bi- 
kinisandsarongs serve up punches in ceramic heads— 
with a splash of prestige. A celebrity favorite in the 
sixties and seventies, Mai-Kai now resides on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places. 


NEAT 

ALYS BEACH 

There willalways bea place onthe Panhandle for mul- 
let tosses and two-dollar Budweisers. But even on the 
Redneck Rivierathere comes atime to put on aclean 
shirt and splurge on a round or two of “thoughtfully 
curated,” Instagrammable cocktails. Shouldthemood 
strike, NEAT’s sleek tasting room will be ready, amid 
Alys Beach’s whitewashed villas and art-directed 
plunge pools. Its rotating menu features cameos by 
small-batch gins, Japanese whiskeys, and such mixo- 
logical novelties as turmeric and activated charcoal. 








Ole Florida Fly Shop 

BOCA RATON 

Tucked into a nondescript shopping center a few 
blocks from the Atlantic, Ole Florida Fly Shop serves 
as the brick-and-mortar mother ship toa massive on- 
linestore. That enables the shoptocarryanenormous 
selection for walk-in customers. Envision forests of fly 
rods, walls of fly-tying materials, and concierge-level 
service that frequently turns a quick stop for a fly or 
twointo an hours-long visit. 


Renninger’s 

MOUNT DORA 

Carry small bills to barter, and scout blue-and-white 
gardenurnsandseasoned Wagner and Griswoldcast- 
iron skillets at Renninger’s, the 117-acre flea market 
and antiques utopia north of Orlando on U.S, 441. 
Ramble downhill through the outdoor vendors tothe 
air-conditioned heirloom wonderland and find long- 
time vendor Peggy’s booth for age-softened mono- 
grammed linens and perhaps the same tiny orange 
juice glasses your mom had when you wereakid. 


Rod & Gun Club 

EVERGLADES CITY 

Travel to South Florida’s yesteryear at this venerable 
inn and restaurant. The sprawling complex sits on 
five waterfront acres at the gateway to the famed Ten 
Thousand Islands of the Everglades, and has hosted 
luminaries that include Hemingway and five former 
presidents. Guests overnight in updated cottages on 
the grounds, but the original lobby and dining room, 
lined with square miles of pecky cypress paneling and 
aNoah’s ark of mounted fish and game, still charm. 


Sarasota Art Museum 

SARASOTA 

For a town with a population of less than sixty thou- 
sand, Sarasota is surprisingly fertile ground for the 
arts, with symphony, opera, and ballet productions 
and amother lodeofmidcentury design. “Peoplemake 
pilgrimages fromall over the world to see Sarasotaar- 
chitecture,” says Anne-Marie Russell, executive direc- 
tor of anewinstitution that promises to further raise 
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the GulfCoast’s arts profile:the Sarasota Art Museum 
at Ringling College of Art and Design, opening in De- 
cember. Rotating exhibitions occupy acampusof three 
buildings, two of them historic schoolhouses that are 
themselves architectural landmarks. 


Stan’s Idle Hour 

GOODLAND 

For one weekend in January, this beach town bursts 
to life as the dive bar Stan’s Idle Hour hosts the Mullet 
Festival (this year January 24. to 26). Created in 1985 
by the late bar owner and local legend Stan Gober, the 
event centers on a zany dance contest with elaborate 
feathered costumes and outlandish choreography, 
after which onelucky lady is crowned withthe coveted 
title Buzzard Lope Queen. With fresh seafood, live mu- 
sic, and the memory of Gober himself looming large, 
the festival remains a phenomenon—one that draws 
as many as five thousand revelers. 


Sundy House 

DELRAY BEACH 

You might think of the Sundy House as acure for the 
common hotel: twelve artsy guest rooms behind al902 
Queen Anneshowpiecewithawraparound porchand 
an airy dining room that serves brunches of national 
renown. Theshowstopper, though, isthe Taru Garden, 
ariot of tropical greenery with thousands of plants— 
coconut palms, ferns, bananas, elephant ears, gingers, 
bamboo, and plumeria—framing a freshwater swim- 
ming pond landscaped to suggest a Yucatan cenote, 
complete with limestone boulders and waterfalls to 
explore during your afternoon dip. 


Sunken Gardens 

ST.PETERSBURG 

Decades before Mickey Mouse arrived, tourists drove 
instead tothe west coast to visit Sunken Gardens, one 
of Florida’s first roadside attractions. A century later, 
the destination haslost noneofits vintage charmin the 
midst of cosmopolitan St. Petersburg—an oasis chock- 
full of meandering paths, cultivated lawns, spreading 
canopies, secret pools and waterfalls, rare flowers, and, 
of course, its famous pink flamingos. 





Tarpon Springs 

NORTHWEST OF TAMPA 

This city where the Anclote River meets the Gulf of 
Mexico opens a window to old-world Greece. Divers 
from the old country came to Tarpon Springs in the 
early 1900s to harvest sea sponges, and today the 
Sponge Capital of the Worldis hometotheU.S.’s larg- 
est Greek American population per capita (and the 
biggest Epiphany celebration in the Western Hemi- 
sphere). At the docks, catch the aroma of smoked, 
savory octopus drifting from a nearby restaurant, 
and overhear locals speaking in their native tongue. If 
you're lucky, you may even spot a dive boat returning, 
piled witha sponge haul. 


Three Sisters Springs 

CRYSTAL RIVER 

When temperatures dip inthe winter, manatees flock 
like snowbirds to Three Sisters Springs on the Gulf 
Coast, where the clear-as-glass water stays about 
seventy-three degrees year-round. Don a mask and 
snorkel to swim alongside the gentle giants mid-No- 
vember through March, or grab a paddle for kayak- 
ing, stand-up paddling, or canoeing. A boardwalk 
surrounds the springs foran overhead perspective. 


Vizcaya Museum and Gardens 
MIAMI 

Like a scene out of an F, Scott Fitzgerald novel, Viz- 
caya—once the estate of the millionaire James Deer- 
ing—surprises withits sculpture-lined driveway, lavish 
plantings,andjuxtaposition ofcentury-oldinfrastruc- 
ture, ornate gold accents, andsparkling cerulean wa- 
ter. Pausein the glass skylight courtyard, which lends 
anetherealfeeltoaspace that might have played host 
to Gatsbyesque parties bathed in moonlight not so 
long ago. & 


—Suean B. Barnes, Monte Burke, Allison Entrekin, Mike 
Grudowski, Andrea Guthmann, Sallie Lewis Longoria, CJ Lotz, 
T. Edward Nickens, Steph Post, Allison Ramirez, Katherine 
Rodeghier, Caroline Sanders, and Abigail Tierney 











Far lefttoright:A 
garden at Vizcaya; 
fire dancers spinat 
Mai-Kai; sponges in 
Tarpon Springs. 


Where do 
you feel most 


at home in 
Florida? 


“In my actual 
home, which 

I share with 
my family and 
roughly 380 
lizards.” 


DAVE BARRY 
HUMORIST 


What’s your 
favorite thing 
to eatin 
Florida? 


“Awfully hard 
to choose 
between 
lobster and 
stone crabs 
for breakfast. 
Aw hell, 'Il 
just fry up 
some snapper 
and eggs.” 





FLIP PALLOT 
SPORTSMAN 
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HEALING 





Allison Moorerwith her dog, Y at her homein Nashville. 


Bringing: adeeply painful past into the light, singer-songwriter 
Allison Moorer’s newmemoirand album are testaments to the power 
ofart—and of the human spirit 


- By Silas House 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID MoOLISTER 
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Moorer moves with afierce determination across the yard to hand 
thehoseto her nine-year-old son, John Henry, whois delighted to 
take over. She is that rare kind of person who always seems as if 
she has somewhere important to go but somehow still manages 
to appear unhurried. 

The first thing one recognizes about her is herkeen intelligence. 
Sheisacontradiction—memorably polite but never willingto bea 
pushover, simultaneously elegant and down-home, a quiet observ- 
er who also throws her head back with a wonderfully deep laugh. 
In the space of a few minutes, she can expound on thewritings of 
Thomas Merton and PemaChédron, the struggle toraisea perfect 
tomato, arecent documentary about Molly Ivins, why the rhythm 
found in sewing calms her,and the mystery of faith: “Godis in rose- 
mary,” she says, reaching down toslidethe fragrant plant between 
two fingers. “I mean, look at it.” 

The singer-songwriter, whoturned forty-seven last summer, is 
solitheand luminous inhernavy-blue sundress that it is easy to pic- 
ture her as afourteen-year-old girl back in southern Alabama, on 
an August morning when her life changed forever. After years ofhis 
rage and jealousy, Moorer’s mother had left her father. He arrived 
inthe middle of the night to begher back, but just before daylight, 
when he saw his pleading wasn’t going to work this time, he shot 
andkilled herandthen turned the gun on himselfin thefront yard 
ofthe home where Moorer and her older sister slept inside. 

That moment is at the heart of her harrowing new memoir, 
Blood, and an accompanying ten-song album of the same name. 
Inbothshe refuses to look away from the tragedy—in one particu- 
larly haunting section of the book, Moorer examines her parents’ 
graphic autopsy records for the first time witha perfect balance of 
calm description andaching emotion—but never becomes maudlin 
orself-indulgent. Instead, the one-twopunch of memoirand album 
emerges as a precise, lyrical, and even wise meditation on grief, 
survival, and the healing power of creating art. 

Both Moorer andher sister, the Grammy-winning Shelby Lynne, 
went on to successful careers in the music business, a fulfillment 
of the dreams of their parents, who shared a deep love for music. 
Their mother’s natural-born singing ability often fueled their 
father’s fury, as he didn’t possess the same talent, despite a tre- 
mendous desire to bea singer-songwriter. Less than adozen years 
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labama native’s memoir and her eleventh album are titled Blood. Dress by Caroline 
Constas from H. Audrey. Previous page: Top and necklace from Savant Vintage. 


after her parents’ deaths, Moorer had arecord contract in Nash- 
ville with MCA and soon became an Academy Award nominee after 
Robert Redford featured the song “A Soft Place to Fall,” a track 
from her first album, in his 1998 hit film The Horse Whisperer. She 
appeared in themovie and sang at the Oscars, andover the course 
of tenalbums, shewould be nominated fora Grammy andan Acad- 
emy of Country Music Award and garner many other honors, even- 
tually becoming one of the best-known and most beloved figures 
in the flourishing Americana music scene. 

Moorer believes she would have been an artist regardless of 
what happened to her parents, but a very different one. “I don’t 
think my art would have hadas many teeth as it does,” she says. “I 
don’t think you have to necessarily suffer to make great art, but 
the truth is that most great art is born of it.” 

Before her parents’ deaths, Moorer tended to observe quietly 
while her family boiled around her. “I was the family memory,” she 
says. “Fromatiny age, I spent alot of time by myself, reading books 
orlistening to records. I’d watch them fighting and think, ‘There’s 
something wrong with y’all, and it’s not me.” Her sister, who is 
three and a half years older, took the opposite approach, which 
onatleast one occasion led to their father badly beating her. “She 
was soworried about Mamathat she really thought she needed to 
bearoundto protect her, to distract Daddy,” Moorer remembers. 
“When he’d get mad at Mama, Shelby would always do something 
to say, ‘Oh, look over here.” Moorer still blames herself for not 
intervening, even though she was a child at the time. “I carry alot 
of guilt about [Shelby], knowing] didn’t doanything. I was useless.” 
She goes quiet amoment, her ghost-blue eyes dampening. “That 
was the hardest part. Knowing that she was hurting. I’d think: ‘’m 
fine, and those two are adults. But her.” She shakes her head, re- 
membering, then lets out abreath solong and weary sheseems to 
have been holding it for years. 

The sisters today share a profound, unbreakable bond. They 
calleach other “Sissy,” and Lynnewrotethe foreword for the book, 
which she says changed her life. “Hervoice hasallowed meto open 
my own buried pain,” Lynne writes. In 2017 they released an ac- 
claimed album together containing nine perfectly chosen covers 
and one original, “Is It Too Much,” which takes a simultaneously 
tender and gritty look at the trauma of their parents’ deaths and 
the way they have leaned on each other to survive. The album led 
to a string of raw and moving performances that have become 
legendary among those who witnessed the shows. “No one else 
walks upon this road,” they sing to one another in the song. “No 
one else bears this heavy load.” 


at AmericanaFest in Nashville for a series of 
events, including a performance at the vener- 

A able War Memorial Auditorium, a quickly sold- 
husband, the Texas-born singer-songwriter 

Hayes Carll, whom she married this past May. 
Ateachevent, audiences seem mesmerized by the new material. 


Q COUPLE OF WEEKS LATER, MOORERIS 
out gig at the famous Bluebird Cafe, and a 
surprise appearance at the showcase of her 

Her voice is a powerful entity that prowls a room, raising goose 

bumps on the backs of arms. Yet it is more than just masterful 


Styling by Kim Perrett; hairand makeup by Mary Beth Felts 





singing. Whether she is performing a rollicking foot stomper or 
a plaintive ballad, there is always longing in her voice. Combined 
with her constant themes of history, love, and conflict, it makes 
for something primal. At each performance, someone is wiping 
away tears. Insong after song, in someiteration sheis often singing 
about family (her parents, her sister, her son, her loves), which may 
be the most primal thing of all. People are moved because they 
all understand the kudzu-vine complications of family. They’re 
moved because Moorer can so potently articulate that there is 
power in the blood. 

Moorer and her sister have been sharing snippets of their lives 
their entire careers, but while most press has mentioned the way 
their parents died, very little has been written about the way they 
lived. While Moorer doesn’t shy away from the hard parts—reveal- 
ingmuch more about their story than ever before—she wants peo- 
pletoknowthat her childhood wasn’t all trauma. “In some ways, it 
was idyllic,” she says in the cramped greenroom of the Basement 
East (“the Beast,” in local parlance), avenue in East Nashville where 
Carll has just gone out to entertain a raucous crowd of fans. She’s 
sippinga vodkaand sodaandleaninginclosetotalk over the music. 
“My parents were alive. They were wonderful and complicated and 
creative. Wewere always fishing and singing together and roaming 
the countryside.” 

Making art was adaily occurrenceat their house, and Mooreris 
grateful to them for instilling in her a drive to create. Her parents 
wereconstantly in motion: sewing, building furniture, and always 
singing and writing songs. Before long she saw that making art 
could be amode of survival, away to disappear into words and mu- 
sic. Shewrote her first song at age eight—about Australia, where a 


classmate had lived—and she can still sing it: “Australiais afunny | 


place to be / with kangaroos, koalas, and the sea.” But even asa 
child the existential-questioning artist was already there: “I have 
never been to Australia and I bet I never will be / Cause I’m right 
here and | always will be.” She’s hardly stopped writing since, and 
she continues the family tradition of persistent creation not only 
with her songs, but also by tending to the petunias she raises in 
memory of her mother, or sewing a pair of curtains. 

“To see an artist in her full glory renders the world bearable,” 
Moorerwritesinthememoir. Then, alittlelater: “Putting acreation 
into the worldis asking to be understood and loved. The answeris 
not always yes.” What Moorer has cometorealizeis that the reward 
hastolieintheworkitself. “Sometimes people just don’t respond,” 
she says. “But wasin my forties beforel understood that the doing 
is what matters. What we leave behind is important.” 

After John Henrywas born, she began to think even more about 
legacy. Her son was diagnosed with severe autism, and she thought 
she might never be able to go out on the road again as a musician. 
So she signed up for graduate school and earned a master of fine 
arts increative writing. “I knew] hadtodosomething,” she says. “I 
knew I'd have a terminal degree that I could use. That’s the prac- 
tical side 1 got from my mama.” She also wanted to hone the craft 
of prose writing. 

“Some days I would sit at my desk and just brace myself, just 
hold on,” shesays of working on the memoir, “It’s too big and pain- 
ful, to take yourself back in an active way. Actually calling it back.” 

Thegreatest accomplishment of the book may be that it allows 
her parents to live again, giving their stories the light of day. Her 
motherin particular comes tolife with great specificity. Moorer re- 
counts every detail she canremember—her hands, her smell (“like 
laundry dried on the line with an added bit of spice”), the way she 
always carried Doublemint gum in her purse—and conjures the 
picture of afierce, frightened, andincredibly hardworking woman. 
“I realize now what a gift she gave me by showing up. | don’t know 
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howshe did it. Somehow! got out of there feeling loved by her, and 
she just did that by force of will. Because she was distracted, and 
she had a needy husband who wantedall of her attention.” 

Moorer says she sometimes pictures her mother walking into 
her home in Nashville and looking around. “I can imagine what 
she’d say. [can smell howshe smelled,” she says, more quietly now. 
“It’s such an absence. No one else can fill that hole. Not having her 
little special touches has been one of the hardest things in my life. 
Not having her tobe my mama.” Then, as often happens with Moor- 
er, grace interrupts and she unnecessarily chides herself. “Now, 
that’s selfish of me. Not having her in the world is ahuge absence. 
She was alight.” 

Sheoften thinks about what lifecould have been likeif her father 
had gotten the help he needed and says that she sometimes finds 
Alabamastate quarters that she believes heleaves for her. She also 
feels that her mother is frequently playing withher son. “Griefnev- 
er goes away,” she says. “It might changeshape, butit always has its 
teethin you. Trauma you can actually heal from. Writing this book 
and making this record have gotten mecloser tothat than I’ve ever 
been. You’ve gotta get it out of you. You’ve got totell your story.” 

Mooreralso found that writing the book and beingaparent have 
summoned more empathy, a theme constantly under examination 
in the memoir and the new music. On the album she showcases 
songs from each of her parents’ points of view and even records 
asong her father wrote afew years before she was born, which in- 
cludes eerily prophetic lyrics: “I’m the one to blame, but I’ve paid 
the cost / Time has made me see just how much I lost.” 


et T HER HOUSE, MOORER IS SEATED AT 

herkitchennookwith her small one-eyed dog, 

Willie, curled up as closeas he can get. Behind 

\ herthe entirewallis covered withacouple doz- 

£ en family photographs—somecurrent, others 

from the far past—all outfitted in sleek black 

frames that make them part of onelarge instal- 

lation. Portraits of her son and her mother reveal a startling re- 

semblance. In another picture her father is smiling down at her. “I 

cannot think about my daddy without feeling sorrow for him, for 

how miserable and lost he was,” she says. “And that’s just the pow- 

erof love.” She points tothe kitchen ceiling, which is painted arich 

turquoise. “I painted the ceilings blueto keep the ghosts out,” she 

says, referring tothelong-standing Southern tradition. “Obvious- 
lyit didn’t work.” 

Moorer has onlyrecently moved back to the South, relocating to 
Nashville last spring after fourteen years in New York City (much 
of that time with her ex-husband, the musician Steve Earle). “I 
missed people making deviled eggs and pimentocheese,” she says. 
“| missed the warmth of folks. needed tocome home.| don’t really 
like New York City all that muchasa place tolive. There aren’t any 
porches there. Not a whole lot of ‘Hey, cooked a pot of beans, you 
wannacome over?” 

She says she feels like she’s on the verge of a second act, anew 
chapter. Art has always been her way of preserving, of keeping 
the stories alive. Outside, she pauses at the foot of the porch step, 
smiling as she watches her son play inalarge mudholehehas fash- 
ioned with the hose. “I’m so well loved by awhole lot of people who 
want me to do well,” she says after a moment. “There is no better 
place to be than that.” 

Behind her, the little fern she had soaked before is dripping, its 
small hanging basket turning back and forth as it struggles with 
the saturated weight of its soil. Already its leaves seem greener, 
glistening with water, pressing on for alittle while longer. @ 





Moorer near her home in Nashville, where she relocated | 
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MadeintheSouthAwards “= 


‘*“ 


The softest blankets imaginable. A heart jolting chicory (Sannin 
liqueur. A camp knife pulled from a dream. These a 
blue-ribbon winners and more in the categories of 

Crafts, Drink, Home, Food, Outdoors, and Style cap 

a decade of heralding the best from the region’s makers 
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Covered in Cotton Throw blankets; $80-$380 Florence, South Carolina 
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Southern 
Spun 


COTTON BLANKETS MADE IN 
THE CAROLINAS WEAVE A TALE OF 
SOUTHERN FARMS AND FAMILIES 


By Caroline Sanders 


TO TRACY WOODARD, EVERY BITE OF FOOD AND 
scrap of fabric has a story to tell. “Peopleshould know 
where the food they’re putting in their bodies and the 
fibers they have in their homes come from,” Woodard 
says. For years, she and her husband, Ty, had been 
brainstorming ways to use the four-thousand-acre 
farm in Darlington, South Carolina, that Ty’s family 
has operated since 1962, hoping not only to keep rais- 
ing row crops and Black Angus beef cattle, but also to 
create a product that pays homage to the agriculture 
and textile industries of South and North Carolina. 
One morning in December 2017, Woodard awoke from 
a dream with the answer: simple blankets elegantly 
woven out of their highest-quality upland cotton. 

Inconveniently, this dream came just after Wood- 
ard Farms had sold all ofits crop for the year, resulting 
in the buyback of five thousand pounds ofraw cotton. 
What the company lacked in timing, though, it made 
up for in location. “We’re so fortunate that there is 
such a strong remnant of the textile industry in our 
area,” Woodard says. “It looks a lot different than it 
has in decades past, but we found some incredible lo- 
cal businesses that understood our vision and jumped 
on board.” 

Each of these Carolina companies lies within 150 
miles of the Darlington farm. After the Woodards har- 
vest the cotton, the crop travels some twenty miles 
west toS P Coker Cotton Gin in Hartsville. “They giveus 
all the data for that cotton, sowe cantraceeverybaleto 
the field it was actually grown on,” Woodard says. “We 
know the exact plot of land each blanket came from.” 
From there, the ginned cotton jumps the state line to 
Thomasville, North Carolina, where Hill Spinning ring- 
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spins the yarn before Shuford Mills in Hickory plies it. 
Back in the Palmetto State, in Blacksburg, Weavetec 
Inc. produces the throws on Jacquard looms and sends 
them to Craig Industries in Lamar, where the blankets 
receive hand-sewn Covered in Cotton labels. Back at 
theirhomein Florence, Tracy and Ty package and ship 
thefinished blankets to buyers across thecountry. “It’s 
about a five-hundred-mile round trip that the cotton 
makes before it returns to us,” Woodard says. 

The three initial styles, which Woodard designed 
with Harold Pennington Jr. at Weavetec, take their 
names from her and Ty’s three children: the Tate, the 
original basket-weave throw named for their oldest; 
the Tyson, awaffle-patterned baby blanket named af- 
ter their only daughter; and the Tobin, a herringbone 
design whose namesake also inspired Covered in Cot- 
ton’s philanthropic mission. 

In2015, threemonthsafter he wasborn, Tobin Wood- 
ard spent thirty-five days at Palmetto Health Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Columbia with severe bacterial men- 
ingitis, undergoing an emergency brain surgery from 
which doctors warned he might never fully recover. 
While the family sat in a cold hospital room before 
the operation, anurse handed them ablanket to keep 
them warm, andthe practical gift comforted the family 
immeasurably. Now, for every ten throws Covered in 
Cotton sells, it donates one to a South Carolina chil- 
dren’s hospital. 

“After that time, what was important was impor- 
tant, and what wasn’t, wasn’t,” Woodard says. “Tobin 
just turned four, and heis completely healed and whole 
in every way. There is hope to share with other people 
going through that.” Since last December, Covered 
in Cotton has donated ninety blankets to families 
with children in hospitals in Columbia, Florence, and 
Charleston, and this fall, they added Greenville. 

The company also has new offerings, including an- 
other throw, named for Ty’s grandmother; a line of 
swaddle-style baby blankets; and sixdish towels screen 
printed with recipes from various family matriarchs. 
These latest products, of course, remain rootedin Car- 
olina agriculture and manufacturing. “Today moreand 
more people are generations removed from the farm,” 
Woodard says. “We want to educate people about 
where it all comes from. It’s a privilege to share this 
story.” coveredincotton.com 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BRENNAN WESLEY 





Tyand Tracy Woodard ontheirfamilysarm in Darlington, South Carolina. 
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Cathead Distillery Hoodoo Chicory Liqueur; $35 Jackson, Mississippi 
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Spellbinding 
Spirit 


A DISTINCTIVE LIQUEUR WITH 
A TRICK OR TWO UP ITS SLEEVE 


By Wayne Curtis 


THE FLAVOR OF HOODOO CHICORY LIQUEUR LEG- 
ba Reserve is familiar yet not. On first sip, it comes off 
like a cousin of a coffee liqueur. But it’s more high- 
\ spirited, with bright citrus notes up frontand fleetingly 
" bitter toffee notes on the finish—an entrancing combi- 
nation. { “My parents drank coffee with chicory when! 
was growing up,” says Cathead’s master distiller, Phillip 
Ladner. He chased after that taste by infusing ground 
chicory root into Cathead’s mainstay spirit, the vodka 
the company has distilled since 2010. The first batch 
failed to flourish into anything very interesting after 
aweek or two, so the cask was set aside and forgotten. 
Some monthslater, distillery founders Richard Patrick 
and Austin Evansinquired about it,and Ladner tracked 
it down. By then, the infusion had matured into some- 
thing exciting. (The first tasting note involved “holy” 
and a sharper word for eaung. ”) More experimenta- 
tion followex d. inclu he use of bourbon barrels for 
ur to market and tweaked it 
n bartenders—morechic- 
he final silky, full-bodied 
rT shadows, theperfect pro- 
n ed after Afro-Caribbean mysticism. 
rreled the first batch under a full moonona 
thirteenth, acircumstancehe regrets being 
ple to replicate.) The liqueur also rings in at 66.6 
f—evidence of more occult playfulness. “One of 
U ‘wholesale partners asked us to change the proof,” 
1 . “We said no. It’s fun and it’s dark, and it’s 
duct is about.” catheaddistillery.com 
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Southern Andiron & Tool Co. Fire tools; $495-$1,250 Brookhaven, Georgia 





M CATEGORY JUDGE Dara Caponigro 
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Hearth 
and Soul 


MODERN FIREPLACE ESSENTIALS 
WITH ANTIQUE APPEAL 


By Caroline Sanders 


“PM A FIREPLACE NERD,” SAYS TREY MILLER, WHO 
with his wife, Marjorie, founded Southern Andiron & 
Tool Co. inan Atlantasuburb. Fascinated with therole 
of the fireplace throughout human history, Miller bur- 
ied himself in study, focusing on antique tools. Inspira- 
tion sparked when friends began calling on his exper- 
tise to help them outfit their homes and fireplaces with 
the right wood and proper implements. He imagined 
a business plan centered around the practice—refur- 
bishing antique andirons, which keep fireplaces clean 
and help wood burn moreefficiently; redesigning light- 
weight fire screens; and creating bespoke fire tools that 
were not only functional but of heirloom quality. q After 
two years of research and material sourcing, the Mill- 
ers’ idea kindled into handsome goods that include a 
heavy-duty fire iron, an ash trowel, andanash whisk, all 
of which originate at amanufacturer in Doraville, where 
Georgia-forged raw steel meets hardwood handles. 
Miller and his team then hand sewthickleather around 
each handle as a heat protectant and install wooden 
whisk heads with anatural Tampicobristle. “Ourtools 
are built tolast for generations,” hesays. “Thefireplace 
doesn’t need tobereinvented. We just want to help peo- 
ple get excited about fires again. The tools are really a 
means to that end.” southernandiron.com 
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Taste of Satira 


Gullah Geechee crab boil sack; $15 


LOCATION: 





Cross, South Carolina 





Historic Heat 


A SEAFOOD SPICE BLEND WITH PUNCH—AND A 
LOWCOUNTRY PEDIGREE By Wayne Curtis 


“?’M NOT A CLASSICALLY TRAINED CHEF—’MA HOMECOOK AND 
proud of it,” says Pamela D. Jones Mack, the founder of Taste 
of Satira. “I cook with heart. And I love sharing the Gullah Gee- 
chee cuisine.” Jones Mack became a food entrepreneur the old- 
fashioned way—by necessity. Growing up not far from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, she was the oldest of four sisters. When her 
parents both took on night shifts, she began cooking for her sib- 
lings, making dishes she had watched her grandmother and great- 
grandmother prepare. q After college she movedto Atlanta, where 
she and her friends met up on Sundays to make meals together. 








Her friends started asking her why she didn’t cook professionally. 
Jones Mack waved them off, but then an encounter with the creator 
ofan underground supper clubled toher preparinga well-received 
meal there. A catering side business soon blossomed. Recalling 
the bold flavors of her childhood, she concocted spice blends for 
her meals and soon started selling her mixes in jars to those who 
inquired. For her boil spices—a mix of ten ingredients—she opt- 
ed to “upthe ante” with more cayenne to enable the shrimp, crab, 
or crawfish to speak with more force. She packed the spices in a 
cheesecloth bag to be dropped into a boil (it’1] season four to five 
pounds ofshrimp), butshe says the more adventurous could useit 
for blackened fish or for bringing heat to other dishes. “It depends 
on your palate.” { This fall, Jones Mack got married and moved 
home, bringing her Gullah Geechee catering business with her. 
“That’s the reason I’m moving back to South Carolina,” she says. 
“It’s being said that the Gullah Geechee culture is disappearing, 
and! wantto bea part of preserving it.” tasteofsatira.com 
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MAKER: PRODUCT: LOCATION: 


Stono Knife Works Blue Ridge Camp Knife; $325 Taylors, South Carolina 





M CATEGORY JUDGE T.Edward Nickens 












Point 


TOPOGRAPHIC DETAILS PUT THIS 
STRIKING KNIFE ON THE MAP 
By T. Edward Nickens 


BLADESMITH ALEC MEIER LITERALLY DREAN 
this knife. While visiting his parentsin Franklin,] 
Carolina, he glimpsed athree-dimensionaltopog 
ic map his father had given him when he was a @ 
That night, his sleeping brain conjured the image 
knife with a handle crafted from asliver of that old me 
setinclear resin, soyoucouldsee the peaks and holl@ia 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. J Meier hadlongbeen 
sessed with knives andswords. As aboy he made knives, 
“the old-fashioned way,” he says, “on acoal forge with 
hand bellows.” As a historic preservation student at 
the College of Charleston, he became enamored with 
the practice of repurposing materials from old South- 
ern houses. He forms the Damascus in his Blue Ridge 
Camp Knife from twenty-seven layers of steel fromold 
files and saw blades, grinding the four-and-a-half-inch 
blade to thin the steel at the edge for effortless slicing 
and carving. But the dreamed-up handle, with its bit 
of topographic map sealed in resin just as Meier envi- 
sioned, is the real showpiece. If the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains aren’t your outdoor playground of choice, don’t 
worry; Meier is happy to customize the handles based 
onaclient’srequest—from Charleston to Arizonatothe 
surface of the moon. stonoknifeworks.com 
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Blue Delta Custom pants; $500-$600 








Perfeet Fit 


FIVE-POCKET TROUSERS MADE WITH 
HERITAGE COTTON—JUST FOR YOU 
By Elizabeth Hutchison Hicklin 


TAKING A SAVILE ROW APPROACH TO AN AMERICAN 
wardrobe classic, the design team at Blue Deltacreates 
its denim or stretch cotton pants by making apersonal 
pattern foreach client, using sixteen exacting measure- 
ments. Onceyour patternis filed, youchoosethe pants’ 
cut, fit, fabric, and thread. This bespoke service—which 
has made Blue Delta popular with traditionally hard- 
to-fit folks such as professional athletes, including 
Dak Prescott and EliManning—takes four to sixweeks 
to complete, and the resulting pants will endure for 
years. § Cofounders Josh West and Nick Weaver put 
in lots of early mornings and late nights to get Blue 
Delta up and running, but the Mississippi natives 
don’t mind admitting that luck played a part in their 
success. Finding a lead seamstress witha denim back- 
ground was especially fortuitous. “Sara Richey actual- 
ly sewed for the only independent contractor of Levi’s 
501 jeans,” Weaver says, and she lost that job when 
the local garment industry fled overseas. “Hiring her 
brought alot of years ofexperience toa young compa- 
ny.” And while Blue Delta makes “a damn good jean,” 
he says, another fortunate meeting—this time at one 
of the company’s roaming pop-up shops, withthe head 
of London’s storied fabric house Holland & Sherry— 
led to the development of Blue Delta’s dressier pant. 
Made with lightweight H&S Italian stretch cotton, the 
soft pants come in thirteen colors. “Seventy percent 
of our clients own more than one pair,” Weaver says. 
bluedeltajeans.com 
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Sunhouse Craft 


HAND BROOMS 
BEREA, KENTUCKY 
$5-$96; sunhousecraft.com 


Seven years ago, Cynthia Main left the shop 
she ran in Chicago, where she repurposed 
salvaged building materials, to study 

barrel making at a farming skills school in 
Michigan. There, she impulsively opted in 
toa broom-making class. “It'sa craft that 
just gets into you,” she says. “I was fried on 
big machine production. | feel like thisis a 
way to rehumanize the process,” After 
relocating to Berea, Kentucky, last year, 

Main took up broom making full time. Now 
she sources broomcorn from Texas, leath- 
er from Thoroughbred Leather out of nearby 
Louisville, and wood from the downed sticks 
and branches around her home, all of which 
she saws, shaves, and shapes into rustically 
imaginative brooms, brushes, and dustpansin 
her studio. “A craft like this stands at the nexus 
of place and people,” Main says. “It’s people 
using what grows on the land to give them 
what they need.” 
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Craig Proper 
DINNERWARE 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
$20-$150; craigproper.com 


The key to Taylor Dickerson’s pottery is near 
perfection. “I want to create things that make 
people wonder whether they're handmade or 
not,” says the twenty-eight-year-old Oklahoma 
potter, who in 2016 opened Craig Proper 

(his middle name combined with the design 
aesthetic he strives toward). His hand-thrown, 
-glazed, and -fired goods are almost exact 
copies of one another, a process he refined 
during the six months of forty-hour workweeks 
he putin practicing the craft before selling his 
first piece. “I wanted to get all of my failures 
out,” Dickerson says. “Now| spenda lot of time 
weighing out the olay to make sure things are 
exact. Everything | make is something I'd want 
to. usein my own house.” His bowls, plates, 
tumblers, and mugs come inan array of muted 
pastels to ensure the pottery remains as 
timeless as it is—nearly—flawless. 





DRINK 





URBON WHISKEY 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
$40; reservoirdistillery.;com 


Adecade ago Dave Cuttino and Jay Carpenter 
“both had jobs selling things people really 
didn’t want,” Cuttino says. A better plan, they 
thought, was to make something people 
actually sought out—like whiskey. So they 
founded Reservoir Distillery in Richmond in 
2008, putting them among the first wave of 
craft distillers to produce bourbon outside 
Kentucky. They launched by distilling three 
single-grain flagship products—whiskeys 
from corn, rye, and wheat. A few years later, 
while looking for a blend that would offer more 
complexity and authority, they combined 

the trio. A young bourbon with amature taste 
emerged, and they christened it Hunter & 
Scott, anod to their middie names. Their goal 
was to bottle a bit of Virginia. “We source all 
the grain from within about forty miles and use 
Virginia wood for some of the oasks,” Cuttino 
says. "Provenanceis everything.” 
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| Creature Comforts 


Brewing Co. 
RECLAIMED RYE 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 

$10 per six-pack; creaturecomfortsbeer.com 


When the brewers at Creature Comforts 
Brewing Co. in Athens, Georgia, set about 
devising beers that drinkers would welcome 
in winter as much asin summer, they tooka 
long look at amber beer. “It’s not one of the 
mostexciting styles,” admits David Stein, 
acofounder and vioe president of brand 
development and innovation, “but it’s one of 
the more traditional.” Stein and his partners 

_ endeavored toimbue the ale witha bit more 
character. “When we were thinking about this 
beer, we thought about whiskey, and how we 
could deconstruct a rye whiskey and turnit 
into alower-alcohol brew." They used malted 
and unmalted rye, and then aged the beer on 
different types of wood in search of something 
that could lend a dry touch and intricacy. They 
settled on French oak, less overpowering than 
American oak. The finished beer tastes light 
and full of body—a welcome sight in the fridge 
no matter the season. 























Scratch Pasta Co. 
VIRGINIA WHEAT CAMPANELLE 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
$7 per 12-0z. bag; scratchpastaco.com 







Dayspring Dairy 
_ TRUE EWE BOURBON CARAMEL 
GALLANT, ALABAMA 

_ $8-$14; dayspringdairy.com 














“We started about eight years ago—| guess 
itwas one of those midlife crises,” Greg Kelly 
says. “Midlife adjustment,’ corrects Ana, his 
wife and business partner. That adjustment 
involved Greg quitting his IT job in 2010 and 
the couple building Dayspring Dairy on thirty 

/ acresin Gallant, Alabama, establishing the 
first sheep dairy in the state. They started 

out witha dozen sheep for cheese making, 

. andthen began thinking about what else they 
could produce. “I'm half Colombian, and in 
South America, dulce de leche is just part of 
the culture, Ana says. The couple started 
experimenting, mixing sheep's milk with raw 
turbinado sugar and cooking it down untilit 
developed an inviting, deep caramel taste. The 
_ ensuing sauce comes in three flavors: vanilla 
bean, coffee, and bourbon. We're partial tothe 

_ bourbon version, which is particularly superb 
over ice cream (and equally righteous right out 
of thejar). 


_ Whenchefand entrepreneur Stephanie Fees 

began selling her pasta at the Lynchburg, 

| Virginia, farmers' market three years ago, 

) she made it by dryingit in a small greenhouse 

rigged with fans, heaters, and humidifiers, 

checking the progress every hour. “Pasta 

cracksif it gets too dry,” she says. “itwasa 

_ very labor-intensive process for the first 

couple of months—but I learned alot about 

the science of pasta.” She's since upgraded 

toacommercial dryer anda pasta machine, 

but she's kept with other traditions—including 

buying winter wheat from a Virginia farmer 

and using a bronze extruder to give the pasta 

a “rough, artisan texture.” That's especially 
evidentinthe Virginia wheat campanelle, 

| which holds on to even thick sauces with an 

enviable tenaciousness. Fees alsodries 

the pasta now over fourteen hours, rather 

than using a quick blast of heat as larger 

producers do. “It preserves more of the true 

| nature ofthe wheat.” 
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Oil / Lumber 


_ HAORI COAT | 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


$175; oilandilumber.com 


- American work wear meets classic Japanese 
design in Oil/ Lumber's largely unisex jackets, 
_ pants, shorts, and pullovers. “When |started 
Oil/Lumber,| was designing more along work- | 
_ wear lines,” says the company’s founder, Ethan 
Summers. “Then | started to think: What's the 
stuffthat made me weird and different as a | 
kid that llovenow?’ He found the answer in | 
his childhood closet among the traditional 
Japanese clothing his mother made for him | 
when he wasa boy. Summers took three years 
to perfect this contemporary take on the | 
samurai-style haori coat, now one of his most 
popular garments. Thelightjacketismadeto 
order in the company’s Nashville studio and 
_ comesin black, natural, earth, andindigo,the 
last of whichis hand dyed in the Japanese | 





shiboristyle, using Tennessee-grown indigo. 

_ “Each dye batchisa little different,” Summers 
says. “But | think that’s why people like the 
indigo version so much—because each jacket 
has its ownidentity.” 
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Saint Virginia 
Handcrafted Textiles 
BIG SQUARE SCARF 


GAINESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
$128; saintvirginia.ccom 


Amy Hindman fell in love in Paris—with 

scarves. “I was sixteen and there was a French 

girl who had on this amazing scarf,” she says. “It 

was my first fashion moment.” Nineteen years 

_ later, when her hair began falling out during 

_ breast cancer treatments, the accessory took 
onnew meaning. “I'd just had a baby, and | went 
from feeling feminine and beautiful to bald and 
sick,” Hindman says. “| wanted an amazing 
scarf, something organic and soft that wouldn't 
slip” With the help of a grant from the American 
Society of Clinical Oncology anda workshop 
at North Carolina’s Penland School of Craft, 
she began her ownline: Saint Virginia. Today 
Hindman hand dyes organic voile scarves with 
all-natural dyes made from flowers, plants, 
roots, and leaves, much of which she harvests 
from the pesticide-free gardens and farms of 

friends and family. “To make something lasting 
out of something as fleeting as a rose or wild 

_ goldenrodis pure magic,” she says. 
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Nate Cotterman Glass 


FLOW DECANTERS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 
$170; natecotterman.com 


When Nate Cotterman realized how many 


required during his second year of college, 

he tried to drop the class. Fortunately, it was 
too late. “Glassblowing took to me, and | really 
took toit,” he says. Now Cotterman works 

out of a studio in Penland, where he secured 
athree-year residency at Penland School 

of Craft, to produce his one-of-a-kind glass 
goods, including seven styles of decanters. 

“| started with eighteen, but! realized most 
weren't functional,” he says. “They were too 
heavy, or didn't pour well, or had too big or small 
ofa footprint to use.” The winning looks blend 
performance with modern aesthetics—tilts, __ 
curves, askew angles—and pure glassblowing _ 
technique. “For me, glassblowing lends itself 
to havinga clean, untouched look,” Cotterman 
says. “I'musing heat, gravity, and centrifugal 
force to get glass to do what | want instead of 
forcing it. It's engaging to work with this hot, 
fluid thing, and freeze it in time.” 
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LiBird Studio 


MAGNOLIA FAUX BOIS CANDLESTICKS 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


$495; libirdstudio.com 


Sculpted carefully out of low-fire clay in her 
New Orleans studio, each of Lisa Alpaugh's 
faux bois candlesticks has its own personality. 
“My magnolia designs are more tracitional,” 
Alpaugh says. “My other flowers often feel 

like a dancing girl with wild hair.” Those floral 
themes often result in top-heavy candlesticks, 
and discovering howto shape them out of 
solid, wet clay required along, strenuous 
period of experimentation. Today she builds 
each of her singular pieces fromthe bottom 
up, bisque-firesit, dips it ina hand-mixed white 
glaze, and fires it once more. The candlesticks 
come with Alpaugt’sfavonite Vance Kitira 
candles, as wellas fitters for stability. “Ilove 
tosetapretty table,” she says. “Ilove antique 
silver, andl collect antique monogrammed 
linens. This adds something lighthearted to 
the arrangement.” 
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DUCK CALLS 
WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


i 
$250-$700; rhjensengameocalis.com | 


“like stuff with a story,” Ralph Jensen says 

ofthe duck calls he turns, carves, andtunes 

by handin Wilmington from a wide array of 
heritage woods, such as old walnut harvested 
froma Pennsylvania pond and ancient longleaf 
pine from logs salvaged from the bottom of 

the Cape Fear River. The custom woodworker { 
has even made calls froma thirteenth-century 
chapel door from Bath, Engiand. Jensen likes 
adding to the story, too—he will carve images 

of dogs and ducks into calls, and he's often 

asked to re-create the likeness of a favorite 
hunting companion on the large barrels that 
serve as canvases. One customer even asked | 


himto incorporate the ashes of the buyer's 
beloved retriever. After carving and painting, 
Jensen says, he mixedabitoftheashintothe | 
final finish, then painted it over the retriever’s | 
hand-carved relief. “The buyer was taken | 


| 
| ' 
aback by it, and sowas |,” Jensen says. “It 


underscores how intimate and personal a duck 


callcan be.” 
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Goldens’ Cast lron 
20.5-INCH KAMADO-STYLE 

COOKER AND TABLE CART 
| COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


} $1,700; goldensoastiron.com 


Established in1882, Goldens’ Cast lron casts 
subway brake components, truck parts, bridge | 
anchors, and gear housings, as well as these | 
cast-iron kamado-style cookers. Thebeastof 
agrill/smoker/wood-fired oven gets cladin an 
all-weather powder-coat finish, weighs 330 
pounds, and comes with height-adjustable 
grates, asearing plate, a single-piece cast-iron 
firebox, and a stainless-steel thermometer. A 
hinge castinto the cooker anda heavy-duty 
spring make for easy opening. “Southern 
pride and craftsmanship are intrinsic parts 

of ouridentity,” says George Boyd Jr, who 
alongwith his brothers, Ed and John, is the fifth 
generation of his family to work at Goldens’. 
Afew years ago, the company was exploring \ 
newideas when an employee complained he'd 
broken the top of his ceramic cooker. “A light 
bulb went off,” Boyd says. If Goldens’ could help 
stop a train, it could also make the last cooker a 
customer would ever haveto buy. 
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Armed with moxie and Nut Wizards, a dedicated 
throng of pickers hits suburbs, yards, and golf courses each fall 
during one of the South’s most unusual harvests 


By Bill Heavey 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERIC KIEL 


A picker’s truck piled high with black walnuts. Opposite: The Nut Wizard, an indispensable tool of the trade. 
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Above: Black walnuts 


onthe tree. Opposite, 
left to right, from top: 
Brian Hammons; 
freshly hulled black 
walnuts in the shell; 
anelectronic sorting 
machine separates 
sheil from nut meat 
at the Hammons 
factory; a picker 

at work; Terry and 
Shaun Crocker;a 
hulling station sign; 
bags of black wal- 
nuts waiting to be 
processed; a machine 
removes the nuts’ 
green husks; cars line 
up todropoffwalnuts 
ata hulling station. 


IT’S THE ICE CREAM THAT DOES ME IN. 
I’m touring the sixty-five-acre Hammons Products 
Company plant in Stockton, Missouri. In business 
since 1946, Hammons is the only major processor of 
black walnuts left in the country. Outside, tractor- 
trailer loads of walnuts rollin from as far as seven hun- 
dred miles away and rumble toward the scales. Inside, 
white-coated technicians run twenty thousand square 
feet of computerized machinery to crack, shell, and 
sort nut meats into four sizes, Cracked nuts on con- 
veyor belts pass through infrared beams that differ- 
entiate shell from meat. Tiny, precise puffs of air then 
separate the two. Before | leave, Brian Hammons, the 
grandson of the founder, tells me that around 40 per- 
cent of the company’s productionendsupinice cream 
andinvites me totrysomeat the Hammons Emporium 
afew blocks away in the town’s tiny square. 

The young lady behind the counter offers me a 
choice. “Vanilla ice cream with walnuts or walnut ice 
cream with walnuts?” Walnut with walnut, I tell her. 
One taste and my eyes nearly roll back in my head. I’ve 
never hadicecreamlike this. It’s cappuccino-colored, 
rich, and deep. It’s adultice cream. It tastes—incongru- 
ously, profoundly, deliciously—of earth. 

Twovery different kinds of walnuts grow in the Unit- 
ed States. Almost all—about 98 percent—arethe mild- 
er, thinner-shelled English walnuts. (They’re actually 
Persian walnuts, but that’s another story.) Almost all 
of them come from thousands of farms in California’s 
Central Valley. The remainder are the more robust 
black walnuts, one of the last wild-growing foods still 
commercially harvested in this country (the short list 
includes wild rice and wild mushrooms). Black walnuts 
are native to much of the Midwest and the South, es- 


pecially Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Native 
Americans had been harvesting them for thousands 
of years before Europeans showed up. They atethem, 
dyed their hair and clothing with them, used them in 
poultices and medicines. Thereare afew experimental 
black walnut orchards, but the nuts have never been 
farmed on any kind of scale. Each October, about a 
hundred thousand people in a thirteen-state black 
walnut belt collect some twenty-five million pounds of 
walnuts and haul them to 230 hulling operations run 
by Hammons, which in addition to supplying walnuts 
for ice cream sells the shelled nuts by the bag and in 
confections suchas black walnut brittle. 

Unless you know what to look for, you'll drive right 
past these people. They don’t appear to be carry- 
ing on a uniquely American tradition. They look like 
under-the-radar junk haulers. They wear gloves be- 
cause stains from juglone—a compound in the hulls 
and tree roots that discourages the growth of other 
plants around black walnuts—last like tattoos. The 
pickers work in pairs, sometimes families. Look for 
somebody rolling abroomstick witha round wire bas- 
ket at the end over the ground. These are Nut Wizards, 
invented just twenty years ago and a godsend. The 
basket’s wires are spaced so that walnuts can get in but 
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not out. Roll your basket full, emptyit into a bucket, re- 
peat. The contraptions mean the difference between 
working standing up and working on hands and knees. 

Don’t call them foragers. Foragers wander the 
woods with split oak baskets looking for truffles or 
some other delicacy. Pickers don’t have to search. 
They know where their trees are. Black walnut trees 
can grow more than a hundred feet tall, live for centu- 
ries, and don’t move around much. Pickers knowwhich 
drop heaviest and first, which ones produce larger or 
smaller nuts. Most folks view the nuts as a nuisance. 
They'll see working pickers and practically beg them to 
come get the damn things. The shell can chip amower 
blade. The trees like sunlight, so they don’t favor deep 
woods. They grow in farm fields and suburban yards, 
in parks and on golf courses—almost anywhere, real- 
ly. Two pickers spend a day collecting and driving be- 
tween spots, then head toahulling station suchas the 
one at the Ozark Empire Fairgrounds in Springfield, 
Missouri, where two big yellow hulling machines roar 
six days a week for the month. 

They'll tell you they do it to buy nicer Christmas 
presents for their grandkids, maybe put away a little 
mattress money. Sometimes it’s a family carrying on 
a tradition. And it’s away to show kids what real work 
is, how they can earn something they want with their 
own labor. Allofthis is wholly true. But | suspect it’s not 
quite the whole truth. Black walnuts are heavy. From 
thirty feet up, they land like little dud mortar rounds. 
They’lldent acar just like hail. Many pickers wear hats 
more for protection than warmth, because picking is 
physical labor, work. In a state like Missouri, which is 
walnut central, there are thousands of people who look 
forward to October all year, gear up for it, who go out 
ten hours a day six days a week for the whole month. 
These are the ones I’m curious about. 

Numbers alone don’t seem to explain it. In a good 
year, two serious pickers working all of October could 
earn north of $3,000, before expenses, for their ef- 


forts. That’s nothing to scoff at, but two people could 
make around that saying hello to customers at Wal- 
mart. So what gives? 


go looking for answers and find a man named 

Jack waiting in line at the fairgrounds to un- 
I load. “I guess it brings back the farm ethic in 

some way,” he says. Jack grew up ona farm in 
Kansas, studied economics at Washburn University, 
and sold real estate for thirty-three years before re- 
tiring in 2004. He’s been picking most of his life. He’s 
sitting in atruck any Seattle hipster would kill for, right 
down to the four-paint-job patina and the hula danc- 
er on the dash. It’s a Chevy Apache Fleetside, bought 
new by his dad in 1959 for fifteen hundred dollars. 
“We grew up without electricity, telephone, or an in- 
side bathroom. Heck, wedidn’t have mail service after 
our dog bit the mailman. And picking walnuts is sort 
of like farm work. Just the daily get-outside-and-work, 
loading thetruck. Save your money. Don’t expect alot. 
You don’t need a lot of things when it comes down toit. 
I guess it reminds me of that.” He has two grandchil- 
dren, fifteen and thirteen. I ask if they pick with him. 
“Sometimes,” he says. “They do it when they want 
something. Hopefully this weekend. So many kids 
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don’t know how to work, how to be patient.” 

What I'll find is that almost every picker I meet ei- 
ther grewup ona farm or workedon one. Maybeit’s as 
simple as a deep attachment to the land and the sea- 
sons, a groundedness absent from modern life. It’s a 
simple but slippery thing, fundamental but beyond the 
reach of words. If you had it once and lostit, the loss is 
deep, lasting. If you didn’t have it, you wouldn’t even 
know it existed. It’s one of those social divides only 
some people see. 

The next day, | arrange to pick with two men that 
Jim Noble, the hulling station boss here, counts among 
his best pickers. I’m standing in a parking lot near 
Battlefield Mall in Springfield when another classic 
truck—what’s with these guys?—swings slowly into 
the lot. Seventy yards out, it gives a throaty growland 
catapults itself forward fifty yards before stopping. In- 
side, Wilford Maples and Clyde Gilmore, both in their 
seventies, grin. “I’m guessing that’s not the engine this 
thing came with,” I say by way of a greeting. “Nope,” 
Clyde says. They tell me the truck’s a 66 Chevy S10 
halfton with ahopped-up 327 engine, a V-8 with a four- 
barrel carb, RV cam, and solid lifters. My experience 
isn’t wide, but every farm boy I’ve ever met increased 
his truck’s horsepower at one time or another. Clyde 
tells me rigs like this are called sleepers. Even the two 
exhaust pipes vent behind the tires so they can’t be 
seen from the rear. “People go to pass these two old 
guys and we gooseit. Ladyinsomekind of Porsche SUV 
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tried it the other day.” He smiles. “Shoulda seen the 
look on her face.” 

Wilford and Clyde both grew up on farms, then 
drove trucks for forty years. “I grew up so far back 
in the hills they had to pump the sunshine in,” Clyde 
says. “Hoot owls for watchdogs and wildcats for alarm 
clocks.” Wilford nods. “Work was all we ever did as 
kids,” he says, “so for us to sit around and not do any- 
thing wouldn’t do.” The two are cousins but as close 
as brothers. As pickers, they have a secret weapon— 
exclusive rights to three area golf courses. Keeping 
these properties requires consistency (you pick rain or 
shine), thoroughness (you pick up every nut you see), 
and discretion. “If there’satournament or something, 
we make ourselves scarce,” Wilford says. “If it’s casual 
golfers, you have to sorta read them. Some are happy 
to talk to you. Some want to be left alone. We don’t in- 
terfere with them, and they don’t interfere with us.” 

Golf courses aren’t on the menu today. Instead, we 
drivetoa gated community nearby. “A lot of homeown- 
ers just want the nuts gone,” Clyde says. “They'll see 
the truck and ask if we want todo their yard.” We back 
into the driveway ofa house and soon start rolling our 
Nut Wizards. The nuts are thick here. You can’t put 
your foot down without covering at least three, and we 
fill the Wizards with just a few strokes. Two full Wiz- 
ards almost fill a five-gallon bucket. I figure I’m most 
useful as muscle and carry their buckets to the truck. 
A full bucket weighs about twenty-five pounds. You’re 


more balanced if you carry two at a time. As | roll and 
carry, | realize that I’m enjoying myself. It’s football 
weather, crisp and sunny. The oaks and maples are 
saturated with fall colors. The work is repetitive but 
not monotonous. Maybe that’s because the progress 
is tangible. You see the results in the ever-fuller truck 
bed, the slowly increasing sag in the suspension. 

Andsomethinginmeis getting triggered. The more 
nuts we get, the more I want. I’m keenly attuned tothe 
fact that it took a year for this moment to arrive, for 
the nuts to form, grow, ripen, and fall. There’s an insis- 
tent nowness to it, toripeness itself. The nutsareright 
here right now, but they won’t be here long and won’t 
be back for another year. A kind of mania overtakes 
me, a shot of pleasurable neurotransmitters. | know 
this feeling, have felt it before while collecting ripe wild 
things—wineberries, pawpaws, asparagus. I’ve even 
named it—abundance mania. Your consciousness tele- 
scopes down. There is only the next nut and the next 
and the next. You have no choice but to be present in 
the moment. It’s deep and so easily aroused that I’m 
convinced it’s a survival mechanism, part of our evolu- 
tionary hardwiring. The switch is there inside allof us, 
but you won’t knowit unless, by accident or intention, 
you reach in and turnit on. 

Toincreasethetruck’s capacity, Wilford and Clyde 
havetwofifty-gallon plastic bins in back that rise above 
the sides. We'll fill those, then dump into the bed. The 
two have hada good season so far, six tons, and there’s 
still another ten days of picking. Clyde is the jokester 
of the two. At one point, he says, “It’snot the money so 
much, really. It’s getting to see people’s faces watch- 
ing these two old men pick up walnuts.” Wilford is at 
the back fence on his knees, attacking a big pile. “The 
lawn guys hate’em,” he says. “Just chucked them back 
here.” A Wizard won’t workhere. You just get down on 
your knees and hand shovel them into the bucket. | 
relieve Wilford of two full buckets, and with the bins 
now full, 1 dump into the bed. “Hey, Clyde!” Wilford 
calls across the fence, fifty yards off. “Hear that? He’s 
dumping into the bed. We already got twenty buckets!” 


work with them until early afternoon, when I 

leave to meet up with Shaun and Terry Crock- 
I er, another pair of Jim Noble’s top producers. 

] find the couple in a municipal park they’d 
prefer I not name. Shaun is in his early sixties, in over- 
alls and a blue bandanna with stars on it. Terry, a few 
years younger, has long brown hair and big peace-sign 
earrings that sparkle when the sun hits them right. 
They’ve been married morethan thirty years, happily 
by thelooks of things. Both are retired, although not by 
choice. Shaun worked for the railroad for twenty-eight 
years, making his way up from trackman to welder to 
foreman. But after he had neck surgery, the doctor told 
himnot tolift anything over twenty-five pounds. “Hell, 
your lunch box weighs that much,” he says. The rail- 
road cut him loosetwoyears short of the thirty needed 
for full retirement. He’s on disability, which pays con- 
siderably less. Terry worked asacustomerservicerep 
at alocal cable company. But then a heart attack laid 
herupforafewmonths. She returned to find they hada 
newcomputer system that noonewasassigned totrain 
heron, nordidanyone have the inclination. 


They, too, pick six days a week during October. So 
many hours that the round baskets of their Wizards 
deform into football shapes. They buy new ones each 
season. “Best we ever did was about twenty-four thou- 
sand pounds,” Terry says. “That was a good Christ- 
mas. They say money doesn’t grow on trees, but I’ve 
got to disagree.” 

As we pick, Shaun says he’s seen every kind of car 
at the hulling station, Mercedes to Volkswagen. Terry 
remembers a woman who pulled up in ared LeBaron 
convertible, white interior, just loaded with nuts. “Af- 
ter she unloads, she asks, ‘Can just wipe down thein- 
terior and get itclean?’ AndIwaslike, ‘Are you like this 
all the time or is today a special occasion?” Her tone 
isn’t snarky. She seems rather to be marveling at how 
different one person can be from another. Youcan bet 
the woman in the LeBaron didn’t grow up ona farm. 

Shaun and Terry knew each other long before they 
got together. Their mothers were childhood friends. 
They connected when both found themselves recently 
divorced. “Picked me up, didn’t you?” Shaun teases. 
“Just like anut.” 

“Best nut lever found,” she answers. 

We leave the park and do a couple of houses. One 
hasalarge bronze ofastaginthe front yard. There are 
lots of nuts, some of which we have to kick away from 
stone walls and chain-link fences for the Wizards to 
get. “This part feels like yard work,” I tell Shaun. He 
nods. It’s not his favorite, either. “You can’t just take 
the easy ones, though,” he says. “You have to pick clean 
if you want people to keep asking you back.” We dothis, 
then move to a house where we have to coil the hose 
and kick nuts out of the ivy. Shaun says he has noticed 
that trees along roads drop earlier than other trees. 
Hethinks it could be the vibration from passing traffic. 

As the light starts to go and we’re hauling our last 
buckets to the truck, I ask Terry about her heart at- 
tack. “I died in the ambulance,” she says. “My heart 
stopped. All lremember is the nurse saying, ‘She’s cod- 
ing.’ Next thing I knew I was in heaven. | sawmy mom, 
dad, my brother Ray, my uncle Bill. And behind them 
all these silhouettes of people as far as I could see. I 
didn’t recognize them, but I knew they were my family. 
Because | just felt so much love. It was so peaceful. So 
don’t worry about dying, honey. It’s the easiest thing 
you’llever do.” She pauses. I ask her to continue. “Well, 
next thing] knewI was looking down at my body in the 
ambulance. And 1 knew was going back to it and that 
it was going to hurt. A heart attack hurts really bad, 
you know. After that, | woke up ina hospital and knew 
I was going to be all right. Anyway, don’t worry about 
dying, honey. Death was easier than anything I’ve done 
in my life. Till] hooked up with this ole boy.” She smiles 
at Shaun. He studies his boots, almost blushing. “It’s 
peaches and cream now.” 

We go back to the park and pick until the light is al- 
most gone. We’ve dumped our last full buckets when 
Terry squints into the light cast by one of the park 
lamps, which have just come on. She’s looking at the 
ground beneath atree. We picked it clean three hours 
ago and already there are hundreds of new ones. Big 
ones, close together. “Be right back, hon,” she says to 
Shaun, grabbing a bucket. “I just can’t stand to leave 
those nutslying there.” & 
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his,” Branko Pjanicis telling me, “is what we 
call breaking the sombrero.” He’s plunging 
a four-foot steel tool, essentially a jumbo 
potato masher, into an open barrel of cab- 
ernet franc grapes. From Spanglish to En- 
glish, breaking thesombrerotranslates as 
breaking the cap, but from winemaker to 
layperson, it means this: He’s busting up 
theraft of floating grapes at the top—that’s the cap—to 
integrate them into the fermenting juice below. It’s not 
easy work, whichis why most wineries use mechanical 
pumps, but at Cava el Garambullo, the winery Pjanic 
and his wife, Natalia Lopez Mota, founded two years 
ago, just about everything is done by hand. This aligns 
with their natural approach to winemaking—organic 
grapes, indigenous yeasts, littletono added sulfur. But 
this isn’t all that sets them apart in the wineworld. 

El Garambullois housed in aformer cheese-making 
facility about fifteen minutes north of San Miguel de 
Allende, Mexico, and about three hours north of Mex- 
ico City. According to the age-old precepts of viticul- 
ture, wine grapes shouldn’t thrive here. San Miguel de 
Allende sits at 20 degrees latitude, well outside of the 
30-to-50-degree bands that have long been considered 
the cutoff zone for serious wine growing. (Mexico’s 
best-known wine region, Valle de Guadalupe in Baja 
California, sits just inside the 30th parallel.) Inthe last 
ten years, however, winemakers such as Pjanic and 
Lépez Mota and about two dozen 
others havebeen bucking that rule, 
producing artful, high-IQ wines in 
a cactus-stubbled region where 
thirsts are generally quenched with 
beer or tequila. Aside from the juice, 
however, they’ve collectively pro- 
duced something else: a new wine 
region, still in its infancy, that’s 
ripe for exploration. Corn tortillas 
and tempranillo, al pastor and al- 
barifio: Theseare the flavor notes of 
one of the world’s newest and most 
intriguing wine frontiers. 

As a devotee of all things Mexi- 
can and all things grape, I’ve come 
to scout this budding region. My 
base camp for three days of ex- 
ploring is the town of San Miguel de 
Allende, and not only becauseit sits 
at the bull’s-eye of this wine-grow- 
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ing zone. It’s long been a storied travel (and retire- 
ment) destination for the silver-fox set, and it’s easy 
to see why: stunning colonial architecture, old-world 
cobblestoned streets, asurfeit of art and flowers, anda 
year-round climate thatis reliably, in Goldilocks terms, 
just right. (It’s also, for Southerners, acinchtoaccess, 
with direct flights to nearby Leon available from Dal- 
las and Houston.) For lodging I settle into the Hotel 
Amparo, which opened last January. Its five suites 
are grouped aroundafern-, bougainvillea-, and palm- 
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draped patio that beckons you, as does the smartlittle 
bar tucked beside the entrance, tolounge. 

But the stronger enticement, inSan Miguel de Allen- 
de, is to wander the streets on foot. I engage an old 
friend, Euclides, who recently retired here, to guide 
me. He ushers mearound the corner from the hotel to 
the Mercado Ignacio Ramirez, an energetic food mar- 
ket that leads to another market and then to another 
in akind of dizzying tunnelscape of commerce. As if 
retracing the story of civilization, the stalls advance 





from selling meat and produce to medicinal herbs to 
textiles to metal art to jewelry to religious sculpture 
tocontemporary paintings. From there we commence 
an aimless ramble, which San Miguel de Allende re- 
wards. (Aesthetically, that is; the narrow sidewalks, 
steep hills, and lumpy cobblestones can exact a phys- 
ical price. Do like the locals and wear comfortable, 
grippy shoes.) The buildings are mostly flat faced, 
often festooned with wrought-iron lamps, and their 
stuccoed exteriors are painted ocherous shades of 
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red, orange, or yellow, as ifthe municipal palette were 
dictated by thesunset. There’s little in the way of sign- 
age, so the explorer must peek into every open door- 
way. The effect is ofan Easter egg hunt, with instead of 
eggs the bounties being amate bark paintings, or duck 
and smoked marlin tacos, or a cocktail in which local 
blancotequilais shaken with corn juice and garnished 
with corn-husk ashes. 

But very little wine, at least of the local variety. For 
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that youmust roam wider, though notsignificantly wid- 
er; most of the wineries are withina half-hour radius by 
car. El Garambullo is my first stop, based upon a tip 
froma wine-savvy local. I’ll confess, however, that my 
first impression, idling in my car outside a low-slung, 
unmarked building onashack-and-scrub back road, is 
more Breaking Bad than breaking the sombrero, Once 
inside the small facility and in the company of Pjan- 
ic, a thirty-nine-year-old Bosnia native with square- 
rimmed glasses and the slightly dry intensity ofa sci- 
entist, | gather that, yes, I’m in a laboratory, but one 
dedicated to realizing, in Pjanic’s words, “the purest 
expression of the grapes from Mexico’s high plains.” 
It’s ahigh-minded place, witha handsomeand compact 
brick-and-stone tasting room inthe back. Visiting is by 
appointment, and appointments are best arrangedvia 
Instagram. The beaten path doesn’t quite lead here. 

Stacked between the oak barrels of cabernet franc— 
the fruit purchased from local winegrowers for whom 
Pjanic and Lépez Mota work as consultants—are a 
dozen or so crates of glossy purple grapes. These, 
Pjanic explains, area varietal known as Rosa del Peru, 
which arrived in Mexico with Spanish missionaries in 
thesixteenth century. “I really want to see whatit’s like 
to work with one of the oldest grapes in Mexico,” he 
says, outlining plans for an “ancestral sparkling wine.” 
Twoyears in, the couple is producing about five thou- 
sand bottles a year, most of which is sold here, at the 
lab, but some of which shows up on the wine lists at 
forward-thinking Mexico City restaurants. He uncorks 
a bottle of white, or more precisely orange, a blend of 
chardonnay and albarifio that he fermented with the 
grape skins to imbue it with tea-like tannins and an 
amber glow. It’s a complex, idiosyncratic wine, with 
thechewy mouthfeel ofared but the acidity of awhite; 
a brilliant match, it occurs to me, for Mexico’s meat- 
centric but chile-laced cuisine. 

“When I came here, eight years ago, | had to throw 
out fifty percent of what I'd learned in Europe,” says 
Pjanic, who met Lépez Mota, a Mexico City native, while 
studying viticulturein France. Thevines are young and 
spindly and still unpredictable. “The revival of the 
region”—centuries after the Spanish outlawed wine- 
making by anyone but priests—“is only ten or fifteen 
years old.” Winegrowers are still experimenting with 
varietals;a dominant grape, like cabernet sauvignonin 
Napa or pinot noir in Oregon, has yet to emerge. “You 
have to be aware that you may never see the fullest ex- 
pression of all the fine-tuning,” he says, citing the de- 
cades it typically takes to establish anew region, forits 
character to solidify. “In that sense it really is pioneer 
work, likein the Wild West.” 

Touring the San Miguel de Allende-area wine coun- 
try isn’t quite like touring Napa or the Loire Valley. 
Pjanic’s Wild West evocation can sometimes feel apt. 
Prickly pear cacti fringe the highways, pregnant with 
their fat maroon fruit. Cattle graze between them. 
Dogs and men on horseback go cantering along the 
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roadside. Unlike with large-production wine regions, 
don’t expect to go gliding pastidyllic stretches of trel- 
lised vines quilting the hillsides. The vineyards hereare 
mostly hiddenat the ends of bouncy, dusty dirt roads, 
and are oftenonthe other side of stern security check- 
points. It’s grittier than most wine tourism. Because of 
that, perhaps, it’s also more fun. 

My next vineyard destination, Bodega Dos Buhos, 
sits at the end of one such dirt road. Thetastingroom, 
which doubles as an art gallery, is housed in aconvert- 
ed barn beside aniconically handsome white 194.0s-era 
hacienda. The thirty acres of certified-organic vine- 
yards begin almost at the doorway, sloping toward 
the green and violet Picacho del Diablo mountain 
peak in the distance. For the area, these are old vines, 
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with some of them dating back to 2006, but the orig- 
inal vines weren’t planted for wine. “The idea at the 
beginning was to grow rootstock for other winegrow- 
ers,” one of the general managers, Higinio Aydelotte, 
tells me. “But the vines kept growing. So we had to do 
something with the grapes.” Thirteen years later, the 
winery produces roughly seven thousand bottles per 
year. As Aydelotte concludes, with a philosophical 
shrug: “Things happen for a reason.” 

Wetastethroughaflight of 2015 reds, all ofthem el- 
egantly earthy: agrenache,atempranillo, and acaber- 
net franc. My favorite, though, is a201] vinotintothat’s 
pulled from the cellar on a whim. It’s a quirky blend of 
aglianico (an underappreciated Italian varietal), tem- 
pranillo, and grenache, and while it calls to mind some 
of the deliciously funky blends coming out of South Af- 
rica’s Swartland region, it mostly tastes sui generis: a 
frontier wine with its own grapey dialect. 

Newwine regions mature like internet start-ups or 
hip neighborhoods: A few scrappy, shoestring pio- 
neers reveal the potential, and big investment even- 
tually follows along. Vifiedos San Lucas, east of down- 
town San Miguel, shows that happeninghere. It’s part 
of a family of four wineries, with vineyards totaling 173 
acres, but it’s more than a wine operation. It’s a lux- 
ury real-estate development, with vineyard-side lots 
for sale. There are olive groves, lavender meadows, 
a restaurant, polo fields, and a boutique hotel. It’s 
the antithesis of gritty. As with Tres Raices, another 
wine-centered, architecturally stunning development 
that recently opened nearby, it suggests serious faith 
in the future of the area’s viticulture. 

About thejuice, I’lladmit initial skepticism. Opulent 
wineries tend to produce opulent wines: brawny, jam- 
my fruit bombs, calibrated for mass appeal. But Mailén 
Ob6n, the thirty-one-year-old Argentinean winemak- 
er at Vinedos San Lucas andits sister wineries, wields 
some subtle moves. To harmonize her red wines with 
Mexican cuisine, she employs an old Italian technique 
called passito. “We dry the grapes under the sun to 
sunburn the tannins,” she explains. “Thesweeter tan- 
nins let the wine pair better with spicier foods.” This 
nuance, for me, shines brightest in her lush cabernet 
sauvignon, which conveys the smoky-savory-sweet 
notes of a mole sauce. It’s a smart, solid wine, though 
young; but more than that, it’s a solidly Mexican wine. 

Backon the cobblestones of San Miguelde Allende, 
after dark, I do what I always do when in Mexico: look 
for the food cart with the biggest, most boisterous 
crowd around it. The one! find is stationed outside a 
cantina, and the tacosal pastor, carved fromathickred 
shawarma-styleslab of pork, then dressed with shaved 
pineapple and cilantro anda rust-colored chile salsa, 
are as good an investment as you can make with two 
dollars. I take the tacos through thecantina’s swinging 
doors toeat at the bar, and reflexively orderabeer. But 
then wait, [tell the bartender. You have any local wine? 
He doesn’t. But someday soon, I suspect, he will. 8 
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easily sparks aflamein 
the woodstove, firepit, 

or campfire. 

Orvis Fatwood Bunale ($20) 
orvis.corm 
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CALL OF THE WILD 


A unique Southern : 
accent captures the spirit : 
of the sporting life with a 
touch of sophistication. 
The Quail Belt Buckle ($250) 
graingermckoy.com 


: 
: 





TRIM THE TREE 


Anaviation-inspired ode 

to President Eisenhower, 

the thirty-eighth annual White 
House ornament continues 
atradition—or helps start 
anew one. 


Official 2019 White House 


Christmas Ornament ($23) : 
shap.whitehousehistory.org 





ALL BUNDLED UP 


A light, versatile layer 

is a must for a Southern 
winter. Keep warm in this 
zip-up from South Carolina- 
based Coast Apparel. 


Foresail Quilted Jacket ($95) 
coastapparel.com 





GARDEN VARIETY 


A classic cocktail ring 

with a botanical twist, this 
diamond-studded statement 
piece from Diamonds Direct 
is bound to turn heads. 

Simon G Garden Collection 
Cocktail Ring ($3,036) 
diamondsdirect.com 
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A GUIDE TO 


Gifting like a Southerner 


ON THE FLY 


For the avid or aspiring angler, 

atop-of-the-line fly rod and reel is 

agift that gives for years to come, fo 
especially when paired with an Orvis ; 
fly-fishing trip or training program. 

Orvis Helios™ 3D Fly Rods and Mirage® 

Fly Reels (starting at $898) 


orvis.com 





GOLD STANDARD 


For the impeccably dressed 
woman in your life, an slegant 
touch of gold is always in style. 
Elizabeth Locke Crane Pendant on 
Celtic Link Neoklace ($4,776-$10,925) 
elizabethlockeyewels.com 


THE PERFECT RECIPE 


Don't forget the beloved 
pups on your list. The 
Farmer's Dog offers afresh, 
healthy approach to dog 
food, with plans tailored to 
each dog's needs. 

The Farmer's Dog 

Dog Food (prioes vary) 
thefarmersdog.com 





INSTANT CLASSIC FRESH PET FOOD 


ACharleston, South Carolina, . We tapes torea 
institution for more than acentury, sm 
Croghan’s Jewel Box is known for 
timeless jewelry with old-world 
charm. Monogram this signature 
gold cuff for a personal touch. 
Extra Wide Gold Ouff Bangle ($2,000) 
croghansjewelbox.com 
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WEAR WITH ALL 


Aneveryday bag 
makes for a foolproof 
gift. Ina warm neutral 

with leathertrim, this 
classic tote suits 


every taste. 


Deoney & Bourke 
Wayfarer Sac ($159) 
dooney.com 





ead —— 
IN GOOD TIME — < 
A sophisticated ng ae 


timepiece delivers 

function and style that nel 
even the toughest to 

shop for can't deny. 

Tudor Heritage Black Bay 


Watch ($3,299) 
replacements.com 





~ 


WESTROCK 





BREW GOOD 


Westrock Coffee Company 
ethically sources its beans and 
educates farmers in twenty-one 
countries about sustainable 


TINY TREASURES 


Crafted from nineteenth- 
century buttons, medals, and 
antique monograms, each 


delicate Silver Linens piece agriculture practices, meaning 
is as special asits recipient. every cup goes along way. 
Sterling-Silver Monogrammed Westrook Meza 
“Mom’ Pendants ($115-$275) Morning Blend ($9-$39) 
silverlinensjewelry.com westrockcoffee.com 
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DUE SOUTH 


OUR KIND OF PLACE 


A Room Apart 


IF YOU WANT TO SEE SOME OF 
THE FINEST SHOTGUNS IN THE COUNTRY, 
FIRST YOU HAVE TO ASK 


By T. Edward Nickens 


henarrowheart-pine stairs ascend above 
the bustle of the sporting goods storein 
Thomasville, Georgia, the scent of gun 
oil growing stronger with each squeaky 
step. It’s the last few wooden treads 
that seem to draw back time’s curtain. 
Antique European mounts come into 
view. There are polished wooden cases 
of sporting arms, and paintings and portraits hung 
floor to ceiling. Huntersand shooters climbing the last 
steps share a similar sense: Thisis hallowed ground. 

Kevin Kelly understands the feeling. “There are only 
two Long Rooms on the planet,” he explains. “Purdey 
had the first. But this placeis pretty special, too.” 

For more than a century, the Long Room of James 
Purdey & Sons has anchored the gunmaker’s head- 
quarters in London’s historic Audley House. The 
sprawling parlor began as part craftsman’s work- 
bench and part sales counter to the world’s most 
discriminating shotgun buyers. Bespoke long arms 
were displayed on a massive leather-topped table, 
crusted with cigar smoke and sawdust. Shotguns 
crowded cases, their barrels rising up like the masts 
above the wharves of the nearby Thames. The Long 
Room became a spiritual center of fine shotgun- 
ning. “There’s a sense of place there that is very, very 
special,” Kelly says. “You feel like you have come to a 
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The wooden table where business gets conducted in the Long Room. Below, from left: A Piotti; engraving on a baby-frame Francotte.410; a 28-gauge Purdey. 


Holy Grail in the gun business.” 

Kelly would know. In 1973, he and his mother, Betty, 
opened Kevin’s Guns & Sporting Goodsin Tallahassee, 
Florida, which grew into a regional icon and spawned 
a massive catalogue business that helped define the 
upland gunning lifestyle. In1992, lookingto expand to 
the historic quail-hunting region of the Red Hills, Kelly 
and his wife, Kathleen, bought an imposing redbrick 
1885 building on Thomasville’s Broad Street. When 
Kelly first climbed the dark stairs into the open space 
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upstairs, windows were missing and pigeons had tak- 
en up residence. Inspiration struck in an instant. “I 
thought, ‘Man, that could be aLong Room up there,” 
herecalls. “But ] kept it under my hat. I didn’t sayaword 
to anybody.” 

For a decade, the upstairs space served as part 
stockroom, part conference room, and part party 
space, as Kevin’s evolved into a Southern mecca for 
shooting sports. Over a few years in the early 2000s, 
Kelly converted the space into a Long Room-esque 


" 


The upstairs 
sanctum at 
Kevin’sisn’t 
opento 
everyday foot 
traffic. But ask 
nicely, Kelly 
says, and you'll 
most likely 
getapeek 
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Lake Wales, Florida 
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It doesn’t get any sweeter. 
Find the ultimate vacation with real Florida adventures. VisitCentralFlorida.org 4 Sarasota 














DUESOUTH 


gun parlor and a suite of exquisite gun 
rooms to display a growing collection of 
fine sporting arms and art. Today the 
warren-like space hosts three separate 
gun rooms. One is home primarily to 
American double-barreled shotguns— 
L.C. Smiths, Parkers, and Winchesters— 
and African big-game rifles. In another 
bay reside mostly English guns—a forest 
of Purdeys and Holland & Hollands and 
E.J. Churchills. Kelly’s penchant for sto- 
ried lever gunsis evident elsewhere. There 
are more than fifty—Winchesters and 
Colts, largely, and many from the era of 
large-caliber buffalo guns. Fine shotguns 
from the Kevin’s line of personally de- 
signed models built in Italy are clustered 
everywhere—side-by-sides and over-and- 
unders in various levels of ornamenta- 
tion. All told, there are guns that range in 
price from $2,500 to $250,000, and busi- 
nessis conducted around the Long Room’s 
massive wooden table, akin to the one in 
Audley House. 

The upstairs sanctum at Kevin’s isn’t 
open to everyday foot traffic. But ask nice- 
ly, Kelly says, and you’ll most likely get a 
peek. Thespaceisn’t amuseum for hoard- 
ing history, he insists, but an expression 
of avery modern relationship to fine sport- 
ingarms.“Noonehereislivingin the past,” 
he says. “My family is totally immersed in 
this lifestyle.” 

In the weeks prior to D-Day, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and his chief of 
staff, General Walter Bedell Smith, com- 
mandeered the Long Room at James Pur- 
dey & Sons to plan the final, bloody inva- 
sion to wrest Europe from Hitler. Already, 
the marble pillars of the building had been 
pocked with air raid shrapnel. Years later, 
in 1975, an IRA bomb blew out every win- 
dow in its east-facing facade. Yet history 
continues to be made at Audley House, 
where the Long Room still commands a 
sort of reverence. 

Kelly harbors no pretensions as to hav- 
ing built a place of quite such gravitas. But 
like the original, his Long Room and its at- 
tendant gun displaysseemtoinviteasortof 
discovery that many upland shooters can’t 
resist. “That’s why we love to think about 
where these fine old guns came from,” he 
says, “whoowned them, and what journeys 
they took on their way tolittle Thomasville, 
Georgia. You pick up one of these old guns 
and you open doors to history. You never 
knowwhere you'llend up.” & 
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The South’s Premier Co-ed Boarding School 


Asheville School prepares high school students for a lifetime of 
xe ttrecheteye Mey Celahe-lrae Moya Maer (autatetale-(e(nitemoqastaeomelits 
students develop critical thinking skills, communicate effectively, 


and form strong study habits. Students learn life lessons in a 
nurturing, close-knit community of 295 students from 16 states 
and 18 countries. The majority of our recent graduates are 
attending colleges and universities Barron’s rates as “highly 
selective” and “most selective.” 
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For more than a century, Asheville School has fostered lives 828.254.6345 
of leadership and service. We invite you to discover Asheville 
School and learn why our students have a competitive edge. ag late 
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Contact us today to schedule a visit, request an admission packet, 
attend an open house, or inquire about our merit scholarships. _ admission @ashevilleschool.org 





Named Most Beautiful Private School Campus in NC - Architectural Digest 3 Youtube Ej wW 
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A Southern Rock Revival 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Strike a tuning fork against the floor of Capricorn Sound Studios, and you can still hear 
reverberations of the “Macon sound.” In1969, local impresario Phil Walden heard Duane 
Allman bend guitar notes that defied physics, and built a studio around him. Soon enough, 
ax slingers trailing long corn-silk hair made the pilgrimage to the geographical navel of 
Georgia with hopes of cutting a hit track—Wet Willie, the Dixie Dregs, the Marshall Tucker 
Band. “We longhairs stuck together,” says producer and keyboardist Paul Hornsby. “Itake 
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SOU THERN 
AGENDA 


pride that we created a whole new genre 
of music: Southern rock.” The downtown 
studio also became known as an oasis of 
interracial cooperation in an otherwise 
divisive era. “It was this color-blind place,” 
says Jerry Williams, a black vocalist and 
producer known as Swamp Dogg who re- 
cordedthere. Capricorn closed in the late 
1970s, and the building fell into disrepair 
and stayed shuttered for decades. Now, 
Mercer University in Macon has restored 
it toits vintage glory, rolling out fresh shag 
carpeting and rehanging psychedelic art 
in the greenroom. Recording equipment 
includes both state-of-the-art digital and 
old-school analog modeled on the origi- 
nal. Young and seasoned bands alike can 
reach forthat’7Osvibe, or book the studio 
to pioneer something new. The renovated 
building will also function as a “music in- 
cubator” for the university, with thirteen 
rehearsal rooms and an exhibition space 
featuring a digital catalogue of songs re- 
corded during the heyday. The grand re- 
opening is December 3, a day of live music 
and free tours. That night, an all-star line- 
up of Capricorn alumni including Jimmy 
Hall, Randall Bramblett, Chuck Leavell, 
and John Bell take the stage at Macon City 
Auditorium, fifty years after Capricorn 
first rocked Georgia, and the nation. 

m capricorn.mercer.edu 


OUTDOORS 


Alabama 
THE BIRDS OF WINTER 


“A crane marsh,” wrote the conserva- 
tionist and author Aldo Leopold, “holds 
a paleontological patent of nobility, won 
in the march of aeons.” Soaring praise for 
a bird, but he wasn’t rhapsodizing about 
some garden-variety sparrow. A whoop- 
ing crane stands about five feet tall—the 
continent’s tallest bird—and has white 
plumage, a superhero-mask patch of red, 
and an NBA-worthy wingspan that can 
reach seven andahalf feet;an endangered 
species, its entire population dwindled to 
less than two dozen in 1941] but has grad- 
ually rebounded to more than eight hun- 
dred. This season, you can spot afewrare 
whooping cranes in their northeastern 
Alabama wintering grounds, along with 
thousands of their slightly smaller and far 
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more abundant cousins sandhill cranes, at 
the annual Festival of the Cranes, Janu- 
ary ll-12 at the 35,000-acre Wheeler Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, along the banks of 
the Tennessee River in Decatur. A heated 
observation building with one-way glass 
allows “craniacs” to ogle the birds at close 
range. You might even catch some cranes 
dancing—bowing, dropping their wings, 
and hopping, often while trumpeting their 
raspy croak, “It’s usually younger birds,” 
says Teresa Adams, the refuge’s supervi- 
sory ranger, “trying to get attention.” 


a fws.gov/refuge/wheeler 





GETAWAY 


Arkansas 


A GENTLE SIMMER 


Southern winters skew milder than those 
up North, but Southerners still suffer cold 
snaps and bouts of cabin fever. What bet- 
ter placeto defrost and unclench than the 
bathhousesin and around Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park? The therapeutic 143-degree 
mineral waters of the celebrated resort 
town, in the Ouachita Mountains about 
an hour southwest of Little Rock, have 
drawn a roster of famous visitors, includ- 
ing Hernando de Soto, Jesse James, Al 
Capone, and Babe Ruth. The wintertime 
lull—-tucked between leaf peeping and 
the start of Thoroughbred racing at the 
Oaklawn track in late January—makes for 
a placid getaway. “If you want to avoid the 
crowds, come then,” says KateLynn Parks 
of Visit Hot Springs. The no-frills Buck- 
staff Bathhouse, among the architectural 
gems along Bathhouse Row, has operated 
continuously since 1912 and offers whirl- 
pool baths and full-body massage. The 
Arlington hotel, the state’s largest anda 


favorite of Capone’s in the 1930s, books 
several mineral-water guest rooms where 
spring-fed water is piped directly into your 
private bathtub. Quapaw Baths, the most 
updated of the antique spa houses, fea- 
tures asteam cave and four thermal pools 
under stained-glass skylights in a 1920s 
Spanish Colonial Revival building. Say aah. 
a hotsprings.org 


FESTIVAL 


Florida 


TELLTALE ART 


Even the author Marjorie Kinnan Rawl- 
ings, whose novel The Yearling brought 
the woods of Central Florida to life for 
countless young readers, couldn’t dream 
up amore quintessential spot to host the 
FloridaStorytelling Festival (January 23- 
26) than the Lakeside Inn in Mount Dora. 
Fables unfold at the state’s oldest contin- 
uously operating hotel, where creaking 
rocking chairs line a long veranda, and 
yellow-and-white Victorian buildings on 
the shore of shining Lake Dora have greet- 
ed guests since 1883. Weekend-long festi- 
val pass holders can hone their own skills 
during workshops, putter along in a pon- 
toon while a guide spins yarns on the lake, 
or sit inon a swap or aslam. A Listener’s 


Pass covers all evening ticketed concerts, 
whenstorytellers from across thecountry 
orate beneath ancient oaks trailing ten- 
drils of Spanish moss. Pete Abdalla from 
nearby Seminole County will be there, re- 
counting tall tales from his youth. “No mat- 
ter what you’re hearing,” hesays, “youcan 
sit there and think of something that hap- 
pened in your life that’s similar.” Soaking 
inastoryisas simpleastuningin, headds: 
“A good listener is somebody who does.” 
a flstory.com 


HISTORY 


Kentucky 


LOST STORIES FOUND 


Henry Clay may have been the leader and 
heartthrob of the Whig party, but it was 
his wife, Lucretia, who kept his life running 
while thesecretary of state and three-time 
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presidential candidate wooed constitu- 
ents in the early nineteenth century. At 
their Ashland estate in Lexington, Lucre- 
tia raised their eleven children, operated 
a six-hundred-acre plantation, managed 
the dairy, and became something of a 
butter maven. Now historic Ashland is 
giving Lucretia—and eight other women 
who lived and worked there—their due in 
the new Women’s Voices tour. “Lucretia 
was tied to the social constraints of the 
time, but we go all the way to the Clays’ 
great-granddaughter Madeline Breckin- 
ridge, who was a suffragist of national im- 
portance,” says Cameron Walpole, Ash- 
land’s manager of tours and education. 
(Among Breckinridge’s wisecracks: “Ken- 
tucky women are not idiots—even though 
they are closely related to Kentucky men.”) 
The tour celebrates the family’s achieve- 
ments but doesn’t overlook their contra- 
dictions—Henry Clay said he disapproved 
of the system of slavery but owned more 
than one hundred enslaved people, in- 
cluding Charlotte Dupuy, whose powerful 
story thetour shares. In1829, Dupuy sued 
Clay for her freedom. She lost and was 
jailed, and thenClaysenthertocareforhis 
grandchildren in New Orleans. A decade 
later, he freed her. “We don’t know why,” 
Walpole says. “But we know that she was 
a courageous woman, and that at great 
risk she took on the secretary of state, 
eventually gaining freedom for herselfand 
her children.” 

a henryclay.org 


TRADITION 


Louisiana 


RIVER REVELRY 


Instead of leaving out cookies by the fire- 
place, Cajun Country welcomes Santa 
Claus with actual fire—a miles-long row of 
bonfires on the levees lining the Missis- 
sippi River. “As children, we were taught 
it was to light the way for PapaNoél to find 
his way into the swamplands,” says John 
Folse, the heralded chef and author of The 
Encyclopedia of Cajun & Creole Cuisine 
who grew up in St. James Parish, the epi- 
centerofthe tradition started by early Ger- 
man and French settlers. Asa child, Folse 
gathered wood and helped make tepee- 
shaped piles up to twenty-five feet high, 





spaced about two hundred yards apart on 
the levee. On Christmas Eve, families con- 
gregated and cooked in the glow of roar- 
ing flames. “Everyone around each bonfire 
made a different gumbo,” Folse says. “My 
family’s was wild game—smoked rabbit, 
duck, or whatever came off the swamp 
floor ‘pantry.” After eating and attend- 
ing midnight church services, families 
walked along the blazing path. “The fires 
had died down after Mass,” Folse says, “but 
we used the warmth of the embers to get 
back home.” Today, Gray Line New Orleans 
organizes a Christmas Eve tour to view 
the bonfires, which still resonate in gener- 
ations of Louisianans’ holiday memories. 
= graylineneworleans.com 


OUTDOORS 


Maryland 


HOW DOES 
YOUR GARDEN GLOW? 


Adecade agoin little Frederick, inwestern 
Maryland, adoctor named Peter Kremers 
grew frustrated with what he describes as 
the stagnant cesspool of Carroll Creek— 
an algae-filled stream designed to miti- 
gate storm runoff in the center of town. 
“It was a flood control project that went 
awry,” Kremers says, “and it smelled.” An 
amateur gardener, Kremers prescribed 
a plant program, and in 2012 he founded 
Color onthe Creek, anonprofit group that 
now tends the stream and fills it with four 
thousand hardylilies, irises, cattails, reeds, 
and other water-filtering aquatic plants 
each April through October. But what to 
do during the off-season? A floating festi- 
val of lights. The doctor’s second stroke of 
small-town-revival genius, Sailing through 
the Winter Solstice, decks the waterway 
with twenty-foot-tall twinkle-light-strewn 
model boats. The shining armada sets sail 
the weekend before Thanksgiving and 
lights up the creek through February 8. 
Volunteers create the festive vessels, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PENSACOLA: 


CULTURE 
& CUISINE 


A past rich in history and a future brimming with promise: 
Pensacola stakes its claim as the Gulf Coast's cultural hot spot 


While the crystal water and sugar-white sand are often what draw folks to Pensacola, 
there's more to the Panhandle locale than beautiful beaches. Upon arrival, visitors are met 
with more than 450 years of rich history, still evident in the port city's landscape. From the 
remains of pre-Civil War military sites at Fort Pickens and Fort Barrancas to the storied 
Pensacola Lighthouse, constructed in 1859, the area claims a unique and complex heritage 
dating back to the days of Spanish conquistadores, Modern history comes alive here, too; 
venturing west of the city center, you'll find the National Naval Aviation Museum, the largest 
of its kind in the world, housing more than 150 historic aircraft. 

It's not just the past that dazzles. Today, Pensacola is quickly becoming a cultural capital 
of the Southeast, one of the only cities on the Gulf Coast to boast the “big five’—a city ballet, 
opera, symphony, theater, and museum, all offering world-class programming throughout 
the year. The culinary scene is heating up, too, with a host of festivals and buzz-worthy 
restaurants populating the downtown area. From chef-driven concepts and retro food trucks 
on the iconic Palafox Street to fresh-caught-seafood spots overlooking Pensacola Bay, 
options abound to fuel up between adventures. Ready to explore? 


Plan your itinerary at VisitPensacola.com 
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which last year included what looked like 
aminiature Viking ship. 
a coloronthecreek.com 


Mississippi 
LIFE AQUATIC 


One of the more peculiar chapters of Hurri- 
cane Katrina’s deadly landfallin 2005 took 
place in Gulfport, where a massive storm 
surgelaid waste tothe privately owned Ma- 
rine Life aquarium, in the process washing 
eight bottlenose dolphins from their pool 
into the debris-ridden waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico. (Unprepared for life in the wild, 
they were soon rescued.) Inasense, things 
will come full circle when the gleaming new 
one-million-gallon Mississippi Aquarium 
opens to the public in Gulfport early in 
2020, putting an exclamation point on the 
coast’s recovery from both Katrina and 
the cataclysmic BP oil spill that followed 
five years later. Laid out in four exhibit 
buildings linked by curving, landscaped 
pathways and boardwalks on almost six 
beachfront acres, the nearly $100 million 
facility focuses on conservation and will 
spotlight some three hundred species of 
freshwater and saltwater creatures from 
Mississippi and points beyond—from riv- 
erottersto American crocodiles tocatfish. 
The aquarium is designed for plenty of in- 
teraction, with touch pools, an aviary, and 
a thirty-foot-long acrylic tunnel that puts 
visitors smack dabin the middle of themain 
“oceanarium” tank, with sea turtles and 
sharksswimming above, beside, and below. 
§ msaquarium.org 


OPENING 


North Carolina 


MOUNTAIN VIEWS 


Beginning in 2017, guest curator Jason 
Andrew of the recently reopened Ashe- 
ville Art Museum hit the road to visit the 
fifty outstanding painters, photographers, 
sculptors, weavers, and filmmakers who 
are part of the museum’s Appalachia Now 
exhibition(through February 3).*Theover- 
allthemeis that Appalachia has outgrown 
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Hot Spiked Chai 


Yield: 1 cocktail 


Chef Meherwan Irani’s 
expertise with Indian 
spices extends past the 
masala-tinged fish and 
cumin-and-chile-seasoned 
lamb burgers he serves 

at hisrestaurants around 
Asheville, Atlanta, and 
now Charlotte, where the 
four-time James Beard 
Award nomineeis opening 
athird iteration of Botiwalla 
Indian Street Grill at the 
new Optimist Hall. This 
wintertime treat mingles 
his Spicewalla chaitea 
blend with rum and North 


Carolina amaro. 


INGREDIENTS 

4.0z. equalparts 

brewed masala chai tea 
(suchas Spicewalla Chai 
Masala) and hot milk 
P4oz. Amrut Old Portrum 
I barspoon Eda Rhyne 
Appalachian Fernet 

¥%oz. honey 


PREPARATION 

Brew black chaitea to listed 
specifications and add hot milk 
to about a 50-50 ratio. Preheata 
mug.with hot water. Discard water 
and pour in milky chaitea. Stir in 
remaining ingredients. Top with 
grated nutmeg. 


its regionalism,” Andrew says. “Now ev- 
eryoneisconnected withataponamobile 
phone, and the diversity and the mag- 
nitude of the art-making in the region 
have expanded.” But the work is also root- 
edin the places the artists call home. Eliza- 
beth Brim, a Penland School of Craft black- 
smith, uses classic ironwork techniques 
tocreate intricate sculptures of flouncing 
tutus and billowingrhododendrons. Betty 


Maney, a Cherokee basket maker, weaves 
split-white-oak baskets in the tradition of 
her Native American ancestors, except 
in miniature. As it happens, the muse- 
um’s opening in the fall came as the new 
Kimpton Hotel Arras officially unlocked 
its doors a block away, transforming the 
former BB&T Building—the tallest build- 
ing in Western North Carolina—intoa128- 
room boutique hotel and another indicator 
of Asheville’s ongoing popularity. All the 
more reason for a visit—and an opportu- 
nity to get to know the modern mountain 
South better. “I think that Appalachia, 
while its roots are deep,” says Andrew, “is 
deserving of a more nuanced narrative.” 

= ashevilleart.org 





FOOD 


South Carolina 


CHARLESTON CHINESE 


It took a call from a chopstick company 
for Shuai Wang’s father to grasp his son’s 
success. Sure, the chef has been written 
up in national magazines and was named 
aJames Beard Award semifinalist, but af- 
ter he placed a large order for chopsticks 
with a business owner who works with his 
father’s Asian grocery store in Connecti- 
cut, his dad finally took notice. “The guy 
toldhim, ‘I didn’t realize your son was such 
a big deal,” Wang says. “In Asian culture, 
your parents want youtobecomeadoctor 
or anattorney. But] think that was the first 
time my dad recognized that I’d chosen the 
right career.” Charlestonians have known 
it since 2014, when Wang and his wife, Cor- 
rie, fired up their food truck, Short Grain. 
Their rice bowls and karaage (Japanese 
fried chicken) had Lowcountry foodies 
queuing wherever the roving kitchen on 
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SAVANNAH 


FEEL FREE TO MAKE OUR HISTORY AN EST. M1733 
UNFORGETTABLE PART OF YOURS. 


VISITSAVANNAH.COM 


THIS ISN’T ORDINARY. THIS IS SAVANNAH. 
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WILDLIFE WORKSHOP 
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WILDLIFEWORKSHOPFIRETOOLS.COM 





SOUTHERN 


PGENDIA eit an 


wheels parked. Now, just up Spruill Ave- 
nuein NorthCharleston, Jackrabbit Filly— 
named for the couple’s Chinese zodi- 
ac signs of hare and horse—is their long- 
awaited brick-and-mortar, a bright and 
playful spot where bunny illustrations hop 
along yellow wallpaper. The fan-favorite 
O.G. bowl, a heavenly pile of sticky rice, 
pickled vegetables, and seasonal local 
fish, willanchorthelunch menu, butdiners 
can also discover new homages to Wang’s 
native China such as ma la xiang guo, a 
dry hot pot, and his mother’s dumpling 
recipe. Mama Wang, Shuai’s first culinary 
influence, couldn’t make it to Charleston 
to taste the first batch. “They work seven 
days a week” at the grocery, Wang says. 
“She joked that I just wanted her down 
here to make the dumplings herself.” 

s jackrabbitfilly.com 


STYLE 


Tennessee 


SLEEPING SOUND 


“When people are in the hotel, we want 
themtoknowwithout adoubtthatthey’re 
inMemphis,” says McLean Wilson, owner of 
thenewly opened Central Station Hotel on 
South Main Street. The lobby boasts an ex- 
tensive vinyl library, wherea DJ spins rec- 
ords ata booth carved from arefurbished 
organ. Steps away, an intimate listening 
room plays ten-minute podcasts that are 
better than any brochure stand, covering 
topics suchas the city’s punk music scene 
and the lasting power of B. B. King. The 
hotel is connected to an Amtrak station 
and marks a midpoint of an active rail line 
linking New Orleans and Chicago, and sub- 
tle touches throughout honor the spirit of 
travel. Memphis restaurateurs Andy Ticer 
and Michael Hudman, of Andrew Michael 
Italian Kitchen and a half dozen other 
spots, runthe French brasserie, Bishop, as 
wellas the lobby bar, 8 & Sand, named after 
abygone greeting used by conductors. (Sip 
on the Sazerac riff called End of the Line.) 
Art in the guest rooms includes framed 
shots by local photographer Jamie Har- 
mon, who rode the rails and captured im- 
ages of towns and stations along the way. 
Memphis-madeEgglestonWorks speakers 
in each room pipe in local tunes as funky 
as those of Booker T.andtheM.G.’sandas 





80 Years of Gone 
with the Wind 


On December 15, 1939, Gone with 
the Wind premiered in Atlanta. 
Eight decades later, it remains 
the top-grossing film of all time 
(adjusted for inflation), andit has 
prompted countless spoofs and 
discussions about perceptions of 
the old and new South. Herearea 
few ways fans will remember the 
film in Georgia this winter. 


On-Screen 

Hattie McDaniel became the first 
African American actor to winan 
Oscar for herroleas Mammy, but 
segregation barred her from the 
premiere. In an exhibition, Mari- 
etta’s Gone with the Wind Muse- 
um honors the film’s black cast 
members and displays an original 
script and costumes. Down the 
street, the Strand Theatre invites 
allto ascreening of the film on 
December 14, Get there early for a 
prelude of the score played on the 
Mighty Allen Theatre Organ. 


By the Boc 

The Margaret Mitchell House 
hosts Stars Fall on Atlanta, an 
exhibit about the premiere with 
movie posters, black-and-white 
photos, and historic context, in 
thesame home where Mitchell 
wrote the novelonwhich the film 
is based. 


surrounding View 
InAtlanta for the premiere, Clark 
Gable visited the Cyclorama, a 
360-degree painting depicting the 
Battle of Atlanta, aclimactic event 
in the book and film. Over time, 
artists altered the Cycloramato 
depict fictitious details—includ- 
ing a Confederate victory anda 
soldier bearing Gable’s face. Last 
February, the Atlanta History 
Center unveiled a restored, histor- 
ically accurate mural. 


familiar asthesongsof Elvis, whose adopt- 

ed hometown celebrates what would have 

been his eighty-fifth birthday in January. 
centralstationmemphis.com 


FOOD 


Texas 
LIFE OF PIE 


Jennifer Berdoll knows when the Univer- 
sity of Texas football team has played a 
home game just by looking at her vending 
machines. Off Highway 71 in Cedar Creek 
sits a giant squirrel statue fronting Berdoll 
Pecan Candy & Gift Company, and thetwo 
pecan pie dispensers Berdoll fills with full- 
size pies. “We always have great saleswhen 
people are headed back to Houston froma 
game and stop for asnack,” she says. Her 
family got into the pecan business forty 
years ago, selling shell-on nuts from their 
garage, then building a shop to sell baked 
goods. The company became so success- 
ful, it made Berdoll a bit, well, nuts—so 
she installed the two vending machines 
to meet the store’s after-hours demand. 
“One Thanksgiving,” she says, “I went to 
restock one machine, and all the parking 
spots were full and there was a line.” Ever 
since, she has kept the machines stocked 
twenty-four hours a day, every day except 
Easter and Christmas, and she estimates 
that between the store and machines, she 
sells ten thousand pies during the holiday 
season. If you’re after the best Texas treat 
twenty-five dollars can buy, prepare to 
start counting change (although thankful 

ly, the machines accept credit cards, too). 

berdollpecanfarm.com 








FOR HIM 


Grainger McKoy’s 
silversmiths take 
eight hours to make 
just one of these 
gorgeous hand-cut 
sterling silver 
money clips. 


$169 at 
GraingerMcKoy.com or 800-839-8439 














The Birthplace of Naples, Florida 


Glamour and Good Times 


Since the 1930s 





thirdstreetsouth.com 





Classic truck renovations, wood-fired oven pizza trucks, custom 
mobile eateries & drinkeries, restaurant design & build outs, 
unique industrial furniture and beyond. Coastal Crust Design 
embodies artistry and creativity bringing rustic and weathered materials 
back to life, specializing in the rehabilitation of antique trucks. 
Visit our website to learn more, and contact us to get the conversation 
started about how we can help you bring your business’ aesthetic to a 
whole new level. 


coastalcrustdesign.com | 631.278.1129 
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A drive across the Martin Grade is a drive through thé natural beatity of Old Florida. Named one of 
America's Happiest Seaside Towns and one of the top three small towns to visit, Martin County's scenic 


barrier islands, centuries-old shady trees, and picturesque waterways make it one of the most charming 
spots on the Atlantic Coast. Stop by and see for yourself what makes Martin County naturally quaint. 


_—_ your trip at DiscoverMartin.com 
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Virginia 
WELCOME TO THE FOLD 


The Carters are revered today as coun- 
try music’s first family, but there was a 
time when the patriarch worried that his 
folk-gospel sound would die with him. “He 
thought our music would be forgotten,” 
says Rita Forrester, A. P. Carter’s grand- 
daughter and the executive director ofthe 
Carter Family Memorial Music Center in 
Hiltons (atown in the Poor Valley near the 
Virginia-Tennessee border). “My mother 
promised him that she would see that his 
music lived on.” Since1974, Forrester—and 
her mother, Janette Carter, before her— 
have made good on that promise with Sat- 
urday night concerts at the Carter Family 
Fold, where generations of Carters grew 
up. A museum occupies what was once a 
country store, and next door stands alow- 
slung performance venue that prohibits 
both alcohol andelectricinstruments. “We 
keepit old-timey and mountain-style,” For- 
rester says. The Fold has hosted the likes 
of Waylon Jennings and Johnny Cash, but 
an annual Christmas Show (December 14) 
gives the next generation a stage. “These 
are the children who will pass our music 
down,” Forrester says of the Junior Appa- 
lachian Musicians, student players from 
Independence, Virginia. In lieu of anadmis- 
sion fee, audience members bringacanned 
food donation for a local food bank—and 
adish toshareat the finger-food potluck. 
a carterfamilyfold.org 


OPENING 


Washington, 
D.C. 


CENTER STAGE 


“The opposite of a concert hall”: That’s 
how the president of the Kennedy Center, 
Deborah Rutter, has described the cen- 
ter’s newly unveiled $250 million annex, a 
cultural hub called the REACH. Designed 
by the architect Steven Holl, anchored by 
three angular white concrete pavilions 
housing glass-walled studios andrehears- 
al and performance spaces along the 
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Potomac River, and tied together by lawns 
and walkways, the expansion aspires to 
be an antidote of sorts to the black-tie, 
opening-gala image of the performing- 
arts mother ship to which it’sconnected— 
casual, unpretentious, and often free of 
charge. Officials envision the REACH as 
the kind of attraction where visitors drop 
by to watch a dance troupe rehearse, or 
students sit in on animprov workshop. Its 
opening festival this fall gave anindication 
of the cultural grab bag thecenter plansto 





program: everything from a master class FOR HIM & HER 
witha New York City Ballet principal danc- Introducing the 

er to a concert by New Orleans musician Hand-Cut Ring 
Trombone Shorty to tai chi workshops to in 14k gold. 

a DJing workshop to asing-along outdoor Available le 
screening of The Muppets Movie. On Jan- men's and ladies 
uary 18, catchastar ontherise when Jazz- sizes. Only from 


Grainger McKoy. 


meia Horn, a Grammy-nominated jazz 
vocalist from Dallas, will perform. 


reach.kennedy-center.org $125 in Sterling Silver or 


$825 in Gold at 


GraingerMcKoy.com or 800-839-8439 
OUTDOORS 


West Virginia 


ALL DOWNHILL FROM HERE 


tovimaemanwe || COMFORT THAT LOOKS 


Falls State Park’s sledding slope is the 


pei ye te AS GOOD AS. iF FEELS! 

















“Speeds of twenty to twenty-five miles per 
hourare pretty common,” says Matt Baker, 
thepark’s superintendent. It’s no wonder, 
then, that sledding has become the main 
winter attraction. Blackwater Falls even 
upped its game, addinga fifteen-hundred- 
foot people mover to transport sledders 
back up the hill on an eight-minute scenic 
ride through the white-dusted red spruc- 
es and hemlocks. “We’ve eliminated the 
worst part of sledding, which is the walk 
back up,” Baker says. The slope is open 
Thursdays through Sundays all winter (the 
snow machines help). Baker’s tips: Come 
early foradaytime session—“Thereareno 
reservations, and tickets usually sell out by 
eleven.” Warm up with hot chocolateat the 
campfires. And try a Friday or Saturday 
nighttime session, when you can fly over 
powder beneath bright winter stars. 
wostateparks.com 
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PERFECTLY AGED STEAKS. PERSONALIZED STEAK KNIVES. 
FROM TEXAS’ FAVORITE STEAKHOUSE. 
TASTEOFTEXAS.COM 
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ANNOUNCING THE NATIONAL BOOK TOUR 


GARDEN (GUN 


as we celebrate the editors, 
contributors, and incredible 
women featured in the book. 


Monday, November 11 
Southlake, Texas 
Conversation and Book 
Signing at Draper James 


Tuesday, November 12 
Washington, D.C. 
Conversation and Book 
Signing at Ann Mashburn 


Thursday, November 14 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Conversation and Book 

Signing at Draper James 


Tuesday, November 19 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Conversation and Book 
Signing at Draper James 


Tuesday, November 19 
Dallas, Texas 
A Writer's Garden Literary 
Symposium and Luncheon 


Tuesday, December 10 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Conversation and Book Signing 
at Fieldshop by Garden & Gun 
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IN IN 
PRESENTED BY SYNOVUS 


Thursday, February 27, 2020 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Luncheon and Conversation 
at the Garden & Gun Club 


Thursday, March 19, 2020 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Luncheon and Conversation 
at Bottega Restaurant 


Thursday, April 2, 2020 
Tampa, Florida 
Cocktail Party and Conversation 
at Oxford Exchange 
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Southern All-Stars Dinner G&G and Synovus partnered with four James Beard-celebrated chefs to pregent an unforgettable meal at the Mockingbird in Nashville, 1. From left: Featured chats Jeremiah 
Langhorne, Kevin Johnson, Maneet Chauhan, and Brian Riggenbach. 2. John Mitchell, Melanie Hatcher, and Christi Pennington of Synovus sip Angel's Envy cocktails before dinner, Chow Chow: An 
Asheville Culinary Event As the festival's national media partner, G&G traveled to Asheville for the inaugural four-day food and wine affair. 3, Attendees gather for an alfresco feast against the Blue 
Ridge backdrop. 4, Katie Button, Chow Chow president and chef-owner of Curate and Button & Co, Bagels. Louisiana Sporting Weekend G&G reader 
of unrivaled hunting and fishing in partnership with Lake Charles/SWLA CVB and Blade and Bow. 5. Tanner Helms scans the sky for teal during the season's opening morning. 6. Kyle Edmiston, president 
and CEO of Lake Charles CVB, helps prove that Louisiana is a true sportsman'’s paradise, Sporting fssue Launch Party at Orvis The 2019 G&G Sporting issue debuted over Blade and Bow cocktails at 
Charleston, South Carolina's new Orvis store, where proceeds of sales benefited the Everglades Foundation. 7. From Jeft: Everglades Foundation CEO Eric Eikenberg, Orvis chairman Perk Perkins, and G&G's 
David DiBenedetto, Annual G&G Shoot The seventh annual G&G Shoot took place on the sporting grounds of Reynolds Lake Oconee, where guests enjoyed a day of sporting clays and Southern hospitality. 
8. G&G's Rebecca Darwin congratulates the overall highest scoring shooter, Caleb Collins. 9. Sandy Creek Sporting Grounds provides picturesque stations for the friendly competition. 



















zathered at Grosse Savanne Lodge for a weekend 
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Mark your calendar for these upcoming Garden & Gun experiences 


Greetings from Nashville 


November 21-December 7 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Engage with more than fifteen 

of Nashville's finest makers and 
designers during this two-week 
residency at Fieldshop by Garden 
& Gun at the Dewberry hotel. 
Curated by Libby Callaway 

of the Callaway, this creative 
happening features music, goods 
from makers such as imogene + 
willie and Salt Ceramics, pop-up 
dinners, and more. 


Fieldshop Pop-In: 
Storyteller Studio 


December 12-14 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Louisville's own Storyteller 
Studio drops by Fieldshop by 
Garden & Gun in the Dewberry 
hotel. Helmed by Sarah Jane 
Estes, the female-led operation 
crafts fine home textiles such as 
hand-stitched quilts and pillows. 


SEWE: Cocktails 

& Conservation 
February 15-16 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Take in two discussions on 
conservation and wildlife as part of 
the annual three-day Southeastern 
Wildlife Exposition (SEWE) this 
February. Savor light bites and 
Blade and Bow bourbon cocktails 
at G&G HQ in Charleston’s historic 
Cigar Factory. 


Oysters & Champagne 
February 20 
Alys Beach, Florida 


Toast the 30A Wine Festival at 
G&G's kickoff party, held on Alys 
Beach's Central Park lawn. Enjoy 
live music while sampling expert 
pairings of fine bubbly and 
oysters from across the South. 














Bourbon & Bounty 


March 5 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Gather at Garden & Gun's 
Charleston offices for an intimate 
Southern supper by celebrated 
chefs Isaac Toups, Whitney 
Otawka, and Craig Deihl. 

The sporting-inspired meal 
promises signature Blade and Bow 
bourbon cocktails and creative 
dishes from the land, sea, and sky. 


Women in the Field: 
Ladies’ Shoot 


March 14 
Bluffton, South Carolina 


Join a group of sporting enthusiasts 
at the annual Ladies’ Shoot, this 
year on the beautiful grounds of 
Palmetto Bluff. The event features 
an afternoon of sporting clays 
shooting followed by cocktails 

and dinner alfresco. 


Hunt & Gather: A Brunch 
with Garden & Gun 

April S 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Together with Visit Fort Worth, 
Garden & Gun hosts a special 
field-to-table dining experience 
during the Fort Worth Food + Wine 
Festival. The farm-fresh affair 
features Blade and Bow bourbon 
cocktails and local wild game 
prepared by acclaimed chefs 
Molly McCook, David Bancroft, 
and Jon Bonnell. 


Women in the Field: 
Fly Fishing Excursion 
April 16-17 

Cashiers, North Carolina 


G&G returns to Cashiers for its 
eighth annual women's fly-fishing 
excursion, featuring a welcome 
cocktail party, a full day of guided 
fishing with Brookings Anglers, 
and a private Southern dinner 

at the Chattooga Club. 
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FIELD REPORT DESTINATIONS 


A guide to adventures in the South and beyond 


OCEAN REEF CLUB, FLORIDA 


Situated on 2,500 acres of unspoiled 
tropical paradise in Key Largo, Ocean 
Reef Club provides a long list of 
unsurpassed amenities to its members. 


OceanReef.com | 305.367.5921 











PALMETTO BLUFF, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Palmetto Bluff Conservancy 
protects 20,000 acres of lush 
Lowcountry, treasured by all who live at 
the Bluff and those lucky enough to visit. 


PalmettoBluff.com | 855.437.3595 





9th Annual 30A Wine Festival 
February 19-23, 2020 
Alys Beach, Florida 


A weekend showcasing fine wines 
and culinary favorites with a special 
Oysters & Champagne event hosted by G&G. 


Tickets on sale now 
30awinefestival.com/tickets/ 





GIVE THE BEST of THE SOUTH 


From a Southern concierge at your fingertips to a special 


gift with every issue, a membership in the Garden & Gun Society 


gives all year—for yourself or someone you love. 


Cr 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON MEMBER BENEFITS, 
VISIT GARDENANDGUN.COM/GGSOGIETY OR CONTACT LINDSAY MCDANIEL: 


SOCIETY@GARDENANDGUN.COM + 843.805.4216 
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SEWE is nature’s gallery, a carefully curated collection. It’s a celebration of the great outdoors 
through fine art, live entertainment and special events. It’s the place where artists, craftsmen, 
collectors and sportsmen come together to enjoy the outdoor lifestyle and discover new things 
through a shared passion for wildlife. It’s the hearth and home of unforgettable experiences you 
wont find anywhere else and the event anticipated all year long. This is SEWE. 


February 14-16, 2020 | Charleston, South Carolina | sewe.com 
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For the gracious guest or at-home entertainer, a thoughtful <wyk 
collection of curated gifts helps set the table with tidings of joy 
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Cast-Iron Dutch Oven 
Smithey lronware Co. ($2985) 


Classic Deep-Dish Spoon 
Fort Remington Wood Spoons ($22) 











FORGE A ! 
TRADITION 


For quiet mornings ora 


houseful of guests, fresh- 
baked biscuits with all the 





fixings make for an inviting 
spread—and an excuse to 
linger at the table. 





SHOP NOW AT 
GGFIELDSHOP.COM 


Wooden Biscuit Cutter 
Al Mather ($32) 


Peanut Pecan Butter 
Big Spoon Roasters ($13) 


Smoked Honey 
Classic City Bee Company ($10) 


Buttermilk Biscuit Mix 
Callie’s Charleston Biscuits ($8) 


Bourbon PeachJam 
The Peach Truck ($10) 


Olive Wood Honey Dip ($12) 


Wooden Knife and Wooden Spreader 
Burls and Steel ($25 each) 


Spreader Knife 
Blanc Creatives ($40) 


Yorkshire Melamine Plate 
Grace Charles ($22) 


Ceramic Butter Dish 
Heirloomed ($16) 


Urehin Green Glaze Bowl 
Kiss That Frog ($50) 


A 
HAPPIER 
HOUR 


Elevate acocktail party with 
sweet and savory fare for guests 
to graze on. Presented on elegant 
serveware, these gourmet bites 


will seem homemade. 


SHOP NOW AT 
GGFIELDSHOP.COM 


Bourbon Balls 
Pappy & Company (12 ct., $26) 


Honeycomb Toffee 
Condor Chocolates ($8) 


African Wenge Cutting Boards 
Monolith Knives (starting at $45) 
Vermouth Brined Olives 

Jack Rudy Cocktail Co, ($15) 
Cheese Straws 

Loose Sugar Bakery ($6) 


Dark Chocolate Almond Toffee 
French Broad Chocolate ($9) 


Sugar Fried Pecans 
Ocmulgee Orchards ($26) 


Southern Expression Napkins 
Garden & Gun ($12) 


Oak Serving Tray 

Blanc Creatives ($325) 
Salted Caramels 

Wildflower Caramel Co. ($17) 
Brass Dish 

ME Speak Design ($85) 
Stacking Cellars 

Port Living Co. ($45) 


Cocktail Set 
Lost Cove Jewelry ($160) 





RAISE 
THE BAR 


Striking barware and top-shelf sips keep 
spirits bright and cocktails flowing, 


SHOP NOW AT GGFIELDSHOP.COM 


Bourbon Cherries 
Jack Rudy CocktallOe. (S15) 


Modern Snifter 
Terrane lassi $55) 


Brass Cocktail Spoon 
ME Speak Designi($93) 


Silver Jefferson Cup 
Laairence Silversmith ($900) 
Mixing Glass 


terrane Glass ($)iG) 


Cocktail Mixer 


Bittermilk (assorted Aavors, $15) 


Wine Cooler 
Port Living Co. f$39) 


Admiral’s Tray 

Katy Skelton{Si95) 
CocktailSet 

Lost Cove Jetielry (SI60) 
Jalapefio Hex Simple Syrup 
GrisGris Coctiail Magic ($20) 


dulep Strainer 
ME Speak Design ($155) 


American Ducks Crystal Glassware Set 
Julie Wear (4=piece set, $180) 
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A LUXURY HOTEL OFFERING OLD-WORLD CHARM WITH A DISTINCTIVE MODERN EDGE 
THEDEWBERRYCHARLESTON.COM 


MARION SQUARE ¢ 334 MEETING STREET © CHARLESTON, SC 
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BY ROY BLOUNT JR. 


he Hidden Florida issue? 
My first thought: Florida 
Man. We know the meme, 
the legend, the guy who 
keeps running over himself 
with stolen lawn mowers 
and trying to cash acheck 
for $368,000,000,000 that 
ahomeless man sold him for $100. Now, at 
last, the man himself in an interview: 


G&G: How do you manage it? Mak- 
ing those headlines day after day: 
“Florida Man Charged with Picking 
Magic Mushrooms While Carrying 
an Alligator.” “Florida Man Accused 
of Pressure-Washing His Neighbor.” 
‘Florida Man Claims He Only Drank 
at Stoplights.” “Florida Man Wearing 
Mop on His Head ‘Terrifies’ Neighbors 
with Demands for Eggs.” 

FM: Uh-huh. And considering how 
much of the time I’m incarcerated. Or 
hospitalized. Yeah. Or both. Well, one 
thing is, my publicistis an escaped 
nun, so she doesn’t charge much— 
G&G: An escaped nun? 

FM: Well, {don’t guess technically— 


But that whole thing began tofeel tacky. 
Who needs Florida Man? | go way back 
with out-of-the-way Florida, myself. My 
father’s-side roots are in the Panhandle: 
Hosford, Marianna, DeFuniak Springs. For 
thirty-odd years, I have almost annually 
visited the Forgotten Coast, as the Apa- 
lachicola Bay Chamber of Commerce calls 
it: Alligator Point, Panacea, Sopchoppy, 
Shell Point, Dog Island, Carrabelle. Apa- 
lachicola—whata great name that wouldbe 
for asoft drink. Sopchoppy—what a great 
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name that would be forahot dish. late fried 
snake and armadillo once in Winter Haven, 
My paternal grandparents met in Chatta- 
hoochee, at the Florida State Hospital for 
theInsane. They were attendants. 

But far morenotably, this coming March 
will be fourteen years since the following 
announcement: 


Dear Friends, 

We got married Saturday evening 
in Tarpon Springs, Florida, on Sunset 
Beach. 

Behind us was asunset, which was 
planned (though we didn’t expect 
the double-yolk effect created by 
certain atmospheric conditions) 
and prolonged (as sunsets go), anda 
pair of dolphins, and a pair of ruddy 
turnstones, which were fortuitous 
and passing. 

In front of us were a fully robed 
Unitarian Universalist preacher 
whom Lee Smith rustled up at the last 
minute and about twenty-five friends 
and acquaintances singing “Chapel 
of Love.” 

The friends and acquaintances of 
whom we speak are people who visit 
Tarpon Springs every spring towatch 
baseball, eat Greek food (itis aGreco- 
American sponge-fishing town), and 
sit around the motel pool untillong 
after dark, talking. Wesprang the 
wedding on them. Quite a few of them 
said it was the best wedding they ever 
saw, and the ones who didn’t say it 
was, didn’t say it wasn’t. 

Weare very sorry not to have 
shared the wedding with allofyou, 
too, but we are blessed to have so 


many of you that when we thought 
about trying to get you all together, 
our eyes rolled backin our heads. We 
hope to see you soon enough that you 
will not have forgotten to ask what in 
hell a ruddy turnstone is and we will 
not have forgotten that we mentioned 
ruddy turnstonesin the first place. 


FAQ: 

Joan changed her name? 

Yes, to Euphelia. From the Greek, for 
“true feeling.” 

Living together yet? 

Not strictly speaking, but Joan’s 
going tosell her house and squeeze in 
with mewhile she builds anew house, 
out of clay and wattles, for us both. 
Going to get adog? 

We'llsee. 

How abouta cat? 

We'llsee. 

Llamas or something? 

No. 

Who is this from? 

Oh, sorry: 

Love, Joan and Roy 


Fourteen years ago, as 1 say. We didn’t 
build the new house—we improved my 
kitchen and bought an old house together 
in New Orleans. No dog or llamas. A cat, 
yes, of course: Jimmy. 

Aruddy turnstoneisa bird, robin-sized 
and(in breeding season) calico-cat-colored. 
It bops along shorelines on its orange legs 
turningover rocks and shells withits beak, 
looking for what’s good to a ruddy turn- 
stone, It is born in frozen tundra. Three 
weeks laterit flies thousands of miles, with 
no parental guidance, to warmer places 
around the world. To sight a pair of them 
is rare, I’m told, at a wedding, in Florida, in 
spring. A tribute, no doubt, to the bride. 
Whoisstill prettier than youcan imagine. 

The thing about Florida Man, he has no 
real sense of romance. Okay, “Kidnaps Sci- 
entist to Make His Dog Immortal” shows 
feeling. But “Drives Date toSports Bar on 
Stolen Walmart Mobility Scooter”? Come 


on, bro. A sports bar? @ 
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THE DATEJUST 


The ultimate Rolex classic, the Datejust was the world’s first watch to display 
the date in a window, and continues to be the quintessential watch, reflecting the essence 


of timeless style. This is a story of perpetual excellence, the story of Rolex. 


#Perpetual 
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